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ONE IN 


CHARITY. 


By SILAS K. HOCKING, 


Avurnor or ‘For Ligut anp Liperty,’’ ‘‘ WHERE Duty Liss,” “Rex Raynor, Artist,’ ‘ For 


Asicatt,’’ ‘‘Her Benny, 


CHAPTER IX.—FACTS AND INFERENCES. 


‘* What is he but a brute, 

Whose flesh hath soul to suit ; 
Whose spirit works lest arms and legs want play? 

To mati propose this test— 

Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone way ?” 

Brownina. 

TRY e4d) FEW minutes after Ruth left 
4) the house Joel Trevena ap- 
peared upon the scene. He 
came slowly up the garden 
path with his hands in his 
pockets, and with the appear- 
ance of a man ill at ease, but 
who wanted to convey the impression that 
he was quite satisfied with himself and gene- 
rally indifferent. When he got in front of 
the sitting-room window he paused, tilted 
his hat back slightly, and began to survey 
the garden. He was not particularly anxious 
to go into the house, and concluded that 
when the inmates of Delph Cottage became 
aware of his presence John Saxon would 
come out to meet him. 

He had arrived at the conclusion that up 
to the present he had shown a most forbear- 
ing spirit. Indeed, he was not a little sur- 
prised at his manifest Christian excellences. 
For several years past, it should be said to 
his credit, he had made little or no pretence 
of religion. In the old days, before fortune 
smiled upon him, he had taken his part in 
the work at Bethel, and, on the whole, had 
enjoyed it; but since he became a man of 
property and position, and was in the run- 
ning for the office of Guardian, and rubbed 
shoulders with the local aristocracy, and had 
to attend markets and fairs, and to study the 
Mark Lane Express, all this was altered. He 
had no time to attend to the petty affairs cf 
a struggling chapel, and, what was more to 
the point, no inclination to help to meet its 
need. 

It was not without a little misgiving that 
he sometimes reflected upon the past. He 
had found it very easy to drift on the tide of 
worldliness and to become more and more 
forgetful of those things which at one time 
he considered all-important. It was a plea- 
sant thing, no doubt, to be able to drive to 
ilistant markets and fairs in his own gig, to 
be called Mr. Trevena instead of Joel, to dis- 
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cuss in the bar-parlour of the best inns with 
the best people the prospects of harvest and 
the prices of corn; and yet, on the other 
hand, even prosperity had its drawbacks, and 
his new path of respectability was beset with 
temptations that never touched him in the 
old days. Then came that heavy loss which 
completed the shipwreck of his faith and 
good desires. From that day one passion 
alone possessed him, and that was to win back 
again all he had lost, and more. To this end 
he had bent all his energies and strength, 
and had cared for nothing else; but he had 
done it under protest of conscience, and in 
defiance of his earlier conception of religion. 
And now, as he looked back upon it all, he 
sometimes wondered how he would fare 
when the balance should be struck in the 
end. 

He did not often indulge, however, in 
these reflections, they made him feel uncom- 
fortable, and interfered somewhat with the 
one definite purpose he had set before him.. 
Without shaping his thoughts into words he- 
knew very well that he had given up reli- 
gion for the world. It might be true that he: 
had never been a particularly religious man, 
he had never been of the emotional sort. 
Still he had enjoyed his Sabbaths at Bethel, 
and had looked forward to their recurrence 
with unalloyed pleasure, and had found. 
comfort in the singing, and prayers, and 
sermon. 

But all that was over now. He felt some- 
times keenly enough that all joy had gone- 
out of the Sabbath, and even resented, in his. 
heart, the time which, for appearance’ sake, 
he was compelled to spend in idleness. Of 
course, he went to church occasionally, and 
took his wife and daughter with him, and 
they sat in the big family pew which had 
belonged to his uncle ; but his heart was not 
in the service; and once, when the good 
Vicar preached from the text “What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” he had felt so dreadfully 
uncomfortable that he half resolved he would 
never go to church again. 

Looking at the matter, therefore, all round, 
he was driven to the conclusion that he was 
no longer a religious man, and he gave up 
professing to be. This, we say, was to his 
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credit ; it showed that he had some small 
sense of the fitness of things, as well as the 
tattered remnants of a conscience. 

During the week in question he tried to 
flatter himself that he had made a distinct 
advance in Christian virtue. His forbear- 
ance and generosity seemed to him worthy of 
a saint. He had submitted to insult and 
repaid it with kindness. This from his 
standpoint was a very pleasant way of look- 
ing at the matter. Very much pleasanter 
than confessing that his forbearance was 
simply the outcome of fear. 

Fear? No. “I fear no man,” he said to 
himself. ‘I shall go my own way in spite 
of everything people may think or say.” 
And he clenched his fists and puckered his 
small forehead into a frown. 

He knew very well that the proposal Ruth 
had made to him, the Saxons would honour- 
ably abide by; and though he still smarted 
under the insult of the previous Saturday 
afternoon, he was in reality only too glad to 
be able to make a virtue of necessity and 
keep from the rude boys of Penleon the 
knowledge of his humiliation. 

He said nothing to his wife or Mary about 
his visit to Delph Cottage, or of Ruth’s sub- 
sequent visit to Higson’s Mill. Of course, 
they knew that the Saxons were very much 
behind with their rent, and that the pinch 
of poverty was becoming with them very 
keen. It was for that reason Mary Trevena 
visited Ruth on the previous Saturday morn- 
ing, taking with her a supply of meat that 
would last them the whole week. Nor did 
they close their eyes to the fact that unless 
John Saxon’s luck speedily turned, they 
would have to leave the old home in which 
they had dwelt so long. 

Mrs. Trevena was a gentle, timid woman, 
whose law was the will of her husband. In 
matters of business she never attempted to 
interfere with him. She supposed that he 
knew best; but whether that was so or no, 
she knew he would go his own way what- 
ever she might say or do, and so, wisely or 
unwisely, let him alone, and sacrificed her 
own feelings for the sake of quietness and 
peace. 

Joel never talked business with his wife. 
“What did women know about such matters? 
If they attended to household duties and 
got his meals ready in due time, that was 
quite enough for them,” and, with his rough 
and ready dictum, he settled the matter once 
and for all. 

The week, to Joel, passed very slowly. 
He was impatient for Saturday to come. . He 


wanted his rent. Fingering gold was the 
greatest pleasure of his life. The greatest 
pleasure, did we say? Well, just then there 
was one pleasure he anticipated with even 
more eagerness, and that was to humiliate 
the Saxons as Will Saxon had humiliated 
him. 

He had a lien on the furniture, the garden 
produce, and the growing fruit in the or- 
chard. So that if the Saxons quitted Delph 
Cottage, he would have his revenge and his 
rent at one and the same time. He almost 
dreaded hearing that Saxon had cut the 
lode for which he had been searching so 
long. He would like to get the family out 
of the neighbourhood altogether. They 
were an offence to him. They had none of 
them ever treated him with proper respect. 
John Saxon had always ignored the fact that 
he was no longer a miner, and called him 
Joel as he used to do. To have such people 
setting themselves up as his equals, and in- 
sisting upon the old footing, was most annoy- 
ing. While, to make the matter worse, Will 
Saxon had been known to cast admiring 
glances at his daughter Mary, whilst Mary 
was so deficient in proper pride, that she 
actually showed a preference for his com- 
pany. The thing was outrageous. It was 
bad enough to have his son Ted defying 
him and running after Dorothy Tredinnick, 
the blind girl; but he vowed he would bury 
Mary sooner than see her married to Will 
Saxon. 

At length, however, things had come to a 
head. Providence seemed to be working on 
his side. And he started for Delph Cottage 
that Saturday afternoon in the anticipation 
of tasting a very sweet revenge. He was 
rather surprised, after he had surveyed the 
garden for some considerable time, that no 
one seemed to notice his presence. 

“Going to ignore me, eh?” he said to 
himself, compressing his thin lips. ‘Ah, 
well! I shall not ignore them,” and he 
chuckled sardonically. 

After a few moments he walked past the 
door, then came back again, and finally 
marched up to the door and beat a short 
tattoo on it with the knob of his walking- 
stick. Then he faced the garden again, and 
began to whistle. 

He got impatient at last; moreover, he 
felt snubbed and insulted. So he turned 
quickly, grasped the handle, and pushed the 
door wide open, for Ruth, in her agitation, 
had forgotten to lock it when she went out. 

For a few moments he stood on the 
threshold, irresolute. He even shivered a 
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little. A strange sense of silence and deser- 
tion stole over him. What did it mean ? 
Had they all left the place, or had they— 
driven to despair—committed suicide to- 
gether? Should he look into the sitting- 
room and kitchen, or should he go and fetch 
a policeman and make a thorough search ? 
How oppressively silent the house was! what 
a brooding sense of mystery hung over the 
place! Heavens! if they had committed 
suicide how -far would the Almighty hold 
him responsible for the crime? Or if they 
were dead, and he was discovered loitering 
about the place, how far might suspicion 
attach to him ? 

“Good Lord!” he muttered, while the 
perspiration oozed from his forehead, “ this 
is awful;” and he grasped the door-handle, 
and closed the door with a bang, and then 
made for the garden gate with rapid strides. 

When he got into the lane his courage 
returned in some measure. Stopping sud- 
denly, with a perplexed look in his eyes, he 
began to scratch his head. Then he faced 
round once more. 

“Well, if I'm not a blooming——” he 
began, then stopped short, and thrust both 
hands into his pockets. ‘“ How easy one gets 
into the way of using words that ain’t reli- 
gious,” he said to himself, with a frown. 
“ And I used to be a religious man, too, but 
that was a long time ago, the more’s the 
pity ; but things ain’t straight somehow, and 
I believe, at bottom, I’m a terrible coward.” 
And with this sage reflection he made for the 
garden gate again. 

“It’s clear enough what’s up,” he said to 
himself, pausing with his hand upon the 
latch. “The girl said they’d go away quietly 
if I'd let em stay until Saturday. I’ve been 
frightening myself and making a fool of my- 
self for nothing. Saxon’s missed it this 
time. He ain’t found the lode, that’s a dead 
certainty, and so, to avoid bother and fuss, 
they’ve took themselves off. Quite right, 
too. Pity they hadn’t gone before. ‘Ter- 
rible proud people. Though what they ever 
had to be proud on Heaven only knows. 
Saxon’s always been as poor as a church 
mouse, and yet, I believe, he always fancied 
himself my equal. I believe he did. A man 
with nothing, and I a three-thousand-pound 
man; least aways, I was before that loss. 
But I'll get that back again, and more. I'll 
be a five-thousand man before I die. I will, 
by heaven. When my will is. read won’t 
there be some surprise? Pity I shan’t be 
there to see it. I wonder where I shall be, 
though!” 
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And Joel dropped the latch as though 
something had stung him. 

“Curious how such thoughts crop up un- 
expected like,” he reflected ; ‘but come they 
will, and you can’t keep ’em away. I sup- 
pose if I hadn’t been a religious man and a 
chapel-goer years ago I shouldn’t be troubled 
with such questions. But old memories 
stick. I wish they didn’t.” 

And he lifted the latch of the garden gate 
a second time, and took two or three steps 
forward, but his courage seemed unequal to 
the task of searching the house alone, or 
even of taking formal possession. 

He had been thirsting all the week for re- 
venge, and yet now, when, to all appearance, 
he was having his own way unmolested ; 
when the door was left unlocked, and he 
was allowed to take possession, and pay him- 
self out of furniture and crops, for some 
reason or other the satisfaction he got was 
by no means keen, and the pleasure was 
three parts pain. 

Hard man that he was, he could not help 
feeling that there was something pathetic 
about the whole circumstance. For them to 
go away silently, without complaint or pro- 
test, was not what he expected or desired. 
He would rather they had stayed and picked 
a quarrel with him and gone away in anger. 

Then a footstep startled him, and turning 
his head he saw Mr. Penrose advancing 
slowly, with his eyes bent upon the ground. 
He did not know Mr. Penrose very inti- 
mately; he had become the minister of 
Bethel since he left it, and, as a consequence, 
their acquaintance was only of the most 
casual character. 

Joel waited with his hand upon the gate 
until the minister came close up to him. 

“Good evening, Mr. Penrose,” he said ; 
“pleasant evening this.” 

Mr. Penrose looked up with a start. He 
had been thinking of Ruth as he came along 
the lane ; thinking what a pity it was that 
one so gentle and so sweet should be so far 
away from the truth, and so utterly adrift ; 
and wondering what he ought to do under 
the circumstances. Ought he to continue 
his visits when, all the while, he got more 
desperately in love with her, and all the 
while she drifted farther and farther away 
from the true faith? He had kept hoping 
that she belonged to the elect, and that he 
might be the means of bringing her early 
into the fold; but—and it was with a feeling 
almost of shame that he made the confession 
to himself—she influenced him far more 
than he influenced her. His questions she 
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easily answered ; but her questions some- 
times kept him awake for nights, and the 
more he puzzled over them the more per- 
plexing they became. 

This Saturday evening he bent his steps 
again in the direction of Delph Cottage ; but 
he was not fully decided whether or not to 
goin. He was nearing the garden gate, and 
the struggle within him grew more desperate 
every moment. Then Joel Trevena startled 
him with his sudden “ Good evening.” 

“Oh—good evening, Mr. Trevena,” he 
said, looking and feeling very confused. 

“T said it was a very pleasant evening, 
Joel remarked. “Going for a little ramble, 


” 


I presume. Meditating on to-morrow’s ser- 
mon, eh? You ministers have good times of 


it, and no mistake.” 

“ You think so, Mr. Trevena ?” 

“What else can anybody think?” Joel 
said, with a grin. “ You've nothing to worry 
you—no business cares or losses. Money 
always sure at the quarter’s end. Nota 
large amount perhaps, but certain. The best 
houses open to you. All the nice girls 
dancing attendance, and working slippers, 
and all that sort of thing. Everybody mak- 
ing a fuss of you when you call, and the 
prospect of a front seat in the other world. 
I tell you, you are to be envied.” 

“You seem to know a great deal about the 
matter, Mr. Trevena,” the minister answered, 
with mild irony. 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” Joel 
said, not quite appreciating the remark. 
“We can only judge by what we see, you 
know.” 

“And sometimes we don’t see very 
clearly,” the minister observed. 

“ Quite right,” said Joel, a little bit testily. 
“You parsons talk very knowingly some- 
times about things you have never seen at 
all.” 

“Yes, that is true,” said Mr. Penrose seri- 
ously. ‘Where sight leaves off, faith 
begins.” 

“Ay, just so—just so,” Joel answered, 
after a pause. “I suppose, by-the-by, you 
don’t know where the Saxons have gone 
to q ” 

“Gone to?” Mr. Penrose questioned, 
looking up in surprise. 

“Ay. They’ve evidently cleared out, and 
left the whole thing on my hands.” 

“But why should they ‘clear out,’ as you 
term it ?” Mr. Penrose asked. 

“Why?” and Joel laughed. “ There may 
be many reasons. When folks can’t meet 
their obligations there is no choice sometimes. 
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They were to pay their rent to-day or quit. 
They haven't paid the rent.” 

“ And you think they have gone.” 

“‘There’s nobody here, that’s a certainty,” 
Joel answered, grimly. 

For a moment Mr. Perrose looked at him 
in silence, then turned and walked rapidly 
away towards Penleon. 


CHAPTER X.—LOVER AND FRIEND. 
**O life descending into death, 
Our waking eyes behold, 
Parent and friend thy lapse attend, 
Companions young and old.” 
ArtHur Hvucu CLoveu. 

DIRECTLY the minister’s back was turned 
Joel summoned all his courage, and marched 
straight into the house. He found every- 
thing neat and tidy, and the table laid as if 
for dinner. 

“Poor beggars, they have had nothing to 
eat, I expect,” he grunted, “for the plates 
are all clean. However, nobody is allowed 
to starve in this country, that’s a comfort. 
The workhouse is always open,” and with 
this reflection he turned his back upon the 
kitchen and paused at the foot of the stairs, 
but only for a moment. 

“T’d better make sure while I’m here,” he 
said, and he mounted the stairs two steps 
at a time. In a few seconds he was back 
again. 

“The girl’s left everything very tidy,” 
he grunted, “very tidy,” and he began to 
look round for the door-key. He found it at 
last in the drawer of the hat-stand. And 
stepping quickly out he closed the door be- 
hind him and locked it. He did not pause 
again, but thrusting the key quickly into his 
pocket, he marched away with rapid strides. 

“T'll advertise the sale on Monday,” he 
said to himself; “Ill get the business over 
as quickly as possible. There’s plenty of 
furniture, and good of its kind. I sha’n’t be 
any loser in the end, that’s certain,” and he 
chuckled good-humouredly. 

“Ha, ha!” he said at length, “it’s only a 
week ago that that young scoundrel threw 
me over the hedge ; but the laugh is mine 
now. I wonder how he is feeling by this 
time.” 

Ah, he might well wonder how Will 
Saxon was feeling; perhaps it was as well 
he did not know. 

Meanwhile Mr. Penrose had come face to 
face with Ruth in the High Street of Pen- 
leon. Ruth was looking very pale and 
anxious, and was accompanied by Dorothy 
Tredinnick. She did not wait for the 
minister to speak, she saw that he had come 
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from the direction of Delph Cottage, and 
there was a lingering hope in her heart that 
her father and brother might have returned 
during her absence. 

“Oh, Mr. Penrose,” she said eagerly, 
“have you been to our house ?” 

“T have been as far as the garden gate,” 
he answered. 

“ And did you see father and Will?” 

“Oh, no. Mr. Trevena was there, and he 
said you had left the place. So I came 
away wondering where I might find you.” 

Ruth’s pale face became crimson in a 
moment. 

“ He told you we were unable to pay our 
rent, did he?” she questioned, with down- 
cast eyes. 

“ He intimated something to that effect,” 
the minister answered. 

“Oh, I have hoped and hoped till I can 
hope no longer,” she said, raising her swim- 
ming eyes to his. ‘I have lived in fear and 
dread all the day that something terrible 
would happen, and now I know the worst 
has happened. Oh, Mr. Penrose, I shall 
never see my father and brother alive 
again !” 

“TI do not quite understand,” he said, 
looking troubled ; “ what do you mean ?” 

“They should have been home to dinner 
at one o'clock,” she answered, with a great 
sob, “and now it must be nearly six, and 
they have not come. Oh, I know what it is, 
the ground has come together and they have 
been buried alive.” 

“Oh, no,”’ he said, soothingly ; “let us 
hope it is not so bad as that. Perhaps in 
their eagerness to reach the lode they are 
working late.” 

“They would not keep me in suspense all 
these hours if they were able to come,” she 
answered. ‘I know something terrible 
must have befallen them. Will has com- 
plained all along of the ground being trea- 
cherous, and this morning I know he went 
very reluctantly to his work, and even father 
seemed to be oppressed by some kind of fear, 
for he turned back when he reached the 
door to kiss me a second time.” 

“ But even if they have met with an acci- 
dent,” he answered, “it may not be as bad as 
you fear. They may simply be prisoners 
inside a run of earth. So don’t despair. 
Try to look on the bright side of things as 
well as you can.” 

“That is just what I have been saying 
to her,” Dorothy said, speaking for the first 
time. 

“I do keep hoping for the best,” Ruth 


said tearfully ; “ but I fear the worst all the 
while.” 

“ At any rate we shall soon know some- 
thing definite,” Dorothy replied, closing the 
lids of her sightless eyes. 

“Have some of the ‘boys’ 
search ?” Mr. Penrose asked. 

“Oh, yes, any number of them,” Dorothy 
answered ; “it will be a neck-and-neck race 
who shall get there first.” 

“ And have they arranged for some one to 
bring word as soon as anything is known ?” 

“You may trust them to do that,” Doro- 
thy said, with a pathetic smile. “ They know 
how anxious Ruth is, and how anxious we 
all are, in fact. Oh, I do hope they will 
find them safe and sound!” and her large 
eyes filled as she spoke. 

“T will return to Delph Cottage with you, 
if you will allow me,” Mr. Penrose said after 
a pause. ‘I would go to Wheal Douglas if 
I could be of any service, but I should be 
more hindrance than help there.” 

“T shall be glad of your company,” Ruth 
answered simply. ‘ You would help Doro- 
thy and me to pass the time away, for the 
suspense is becoming very dreadful.” 

“T know it must be,” he said sympatheti- 
cally, and he turned and walked away by 
her side. 

Very little was said, however, during the 
short journey, neither was in the humour 
for speech. One dread foreboding was in 
each heart, one terrible fear, which—gnaw- 
ing like a serpent’s tooth—seemed to para- 
lyse every faculty. Every now and then 
Mr. Penrose glanced at Ruth’s pale and 
suffering face, and very earnestly wished 
that he had the right to take her to his 
heart and comfort her. His love for her 
was almost unique in its absolute unselfish- 
ness ; he often felt that he would willingly 
lose his own soul if thereby he might save 
hers, and yet the very strength of his love 
made him fear that there was something 
wrong init. When through the long hours 
of the night he would sometimes lie awake 
thinking of her, and dreaming dreams that 
were an ecstasy of joy, he would frequently at 
the end start suddenly and cover his face 
with his hands. What right had he, a 
minister, to be thinking such thoughts and 
weaving such fancies? Were they not all 
of the earth earthy, and therefore carnal and 
selfish ? Ought he not rather to be thinking 
of God, and wrestling with Him in prayer? 
To seek her salvation, to lead her out of the 
maze of false doctrines in which she had 
become entangled, would be a very proper 
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endeavour ; but to love her, while she was 
yet unconverted, to think of her as a pos- 
sible wife, when he had no assurance that 
she belonged to the elect, that, in the face of 
the stern dogmas of his religion, could not 
possibly be a correct thing to do. 

And yet how often he sinned in that 
respect, and how often he repented! Again 
and again he promised with uplifted eyes, 
and face swept with an agony of pain, 
that he would tear her image from his heart, 
and give all his thought and all his love to 
his church and to his people. But the old 
thoughts came back in spite of himself, and 
his love, like a tree growing on the bleak 
hillside, struck its roots all the more deeply 
for the rocking of the storm. 

As he walked by her side back to the 
lonely and deserted house, the thought would 
obtrude itself, What if her worst fears 
were realised ? What if she should be thrown 
friendless and forsaken upon the world ? 
Could he see her drift on the cold and in- 
sufficient tide of charity, or wear her heart 
out in the drudgery of domestic service ? 

She had been reared very tenderly in 
spite of the fickleness of fortune. The 
world’s rough blasts had never touched her 
yet. Her father had always seemed a great 
strong providence over her; her brother 
Will had been her champion in every childish 
battle. In the seclusion of Delph Cottage, 
she had grown up in an atmosphere of love 
and confidence. She had feared no evil, had 
dreaded no foe. Her cheerful optimism, 
which was constitutional, had always seen 
the silver lining behind the clouds, and the 
future presented no difficulty she could not 
surmount. 

What now? Whatif she should suddenly 
be cast adrift upon a wild and stormy sea ? 
Mr. Penrose almost shuddered as he thought 
of that possible future, and in his heart 
prayed that God would be merciful to her. 

When they reached Delph Cottage, Ruth 
suddenly remembered that she had left the 
door unlocked, and rushed forward to open 
it ; but after one or two ineffectual attempts 
she turned her white suffering face wpon 
Mr. Penrose and said, 

“What is the meaning of this ?” 

“The meaning of what, dear?” Dorothy 
interposed quickly. 

“The door is locked,” Ruth answered, 
with trembling voice. 

“But did you not lock it yourself?” 
Dorothy asked. 

“Nay, I am sure I did not,” was the 


reply. 


“Perhaps Mr. Trevena knows something 
about it,” Mr. Penrose said quietly. 

Instantly Ruth’s eyes fell, and the crim- 
son tide rushed back again to her neck and 
face. Then she burst into tears. 

“ And so I am orphaned and homeless at 
one fell stroke,” she said brokenly. “Oh, 
this is hard.” 

Mr. Penrose looked at her in silence. He 
had no words of comfort to offer. The con- 
solation of his religion seemed to fail him. 
God saved or crushed according to the dic- 
tates of His sovereign will. He lifted up or 
He cast down whomsoever He would, and 
none could stay His hand. If Ruth was 
outside the bounds of His elective grace, if 
she was to drift God-forsaken on earth, and 
at death sink down into an eternal hell of 
torment, who had any right to complain, or 
even to think that God was not just ? 

So the minister stood speechless, while 
blind Dorothy, with true womanly sympathy, 
comforted the stricken heart. 

“T wouldn’t give way if I were you,” 
Dorothy said at length. “If there’s no way 
through the door there may be through the 
window. They'll be back from Wheal 
Douglas directly, and well we shall look, 
sha’n’t we, standing here in the garden doing 
nothing !” 

Dorothy’s words acted like a tonic. Ruth 
instantly brushed away her tears, and Mr. 
Penrose made for one of the windows, and 
by the aid of a clasp knife succeeded in get- 
ting it open. A few minutes later a dupli- 
cate key was found and the door opened 
from the inside by the minister. 

“T don’t know if we have any right here,” 
Ruth said, with a pathetic smile; “but I 
think we have. This is home for me till 
father and Will return, or e 

But she did not finish the sentence ; the 
thought was too painful to put into words. 

In the meanwhile the search party had 
reached Wheal Douglas, and without waiting 
to don their working attire, began to descend 
the dark shaft into the silent and deserted 
mine. That some accident had befallen the 
Saxons they had no doubt whatever. No 
one would remain underground on a Satur- 
day afternoon who was able to reach the 
surface. 

Sam Davey led the way, a light-hearted, 
fearless young fellow of twenty-three, but 
even Sam hesitated for a moment at the 
brink of the shaft. There was something 
depressing and uncanny about the whole 
undertaking. To go underground when the 
tunnels and “backs” swarmed with men 
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was right enough and not unpleasant. But 
io go underground when the whole place 
was deserted save for the two men who 
might possibly be lying dead somewhere was 
quite another matter. But they could not 
afford to wait on sentiment. Delay might 
mean death to the men if they were only 
hurt, while it was torture to the fond heart 
waiting at home. . 

So lighting their candles, and sticking 
them to their hats by means of a lump of 
clay, they commenced the descent down the 
ringing iron-staved ladders. Down, down, 
still down, yard after yard, fathom after 
fathom. No word was spoken, no pause for 
rest. At the end of every five fathoms was 
a “sollar” or platform, with a compara- 
tively small aperture at the side, up which 
protruded the end of a ladder, leading to the 
next stage. 

On these sollars the ascending and 
descending miners met, and paused for a 
moment, and exchanged greetings, and in- 
quired about the weather above, or the lodes 
below. But there were no ascending miners 
this evening, and no time for rest. Directly 
the bottom of one stage was reached, the 
descent of the next stage was commenced. 
From most of the stages tunnels branched 
right and left, but they did not wait to look 
into them, they were empty now and silent. 
Their mission lay forty fathoms down, and 
even then they would have to traverse long 
lengths of tunnel ere they reached John 
Saxon’s “end.” 

On reaching the forty-fathom level, they 
paused and trimmed their candles, while 
other miners waited on the various stages, 
so that they might telegraph the news from 
sollar to sollar without waste of time. 

“ Now,” said Sam Davey, “I’m prepared 
to go forward to the end.” 

“And so be I,” said Timothy Mock, a 
freckled young man of eighteen, who was 
understood to be a great admirer of Ruth 
Saxon. 

“But hadn’t we better ‘ soundy ’ (signal) 
to ’em first ?” said Reuben Mock, Timothy’s 
father. 

“A good suggestion,” said Sam. 
the signal, Reuben.” 

Instantly Reuben picked up a stone and 
beat a recognised rat-tat-tat on the echoing 
sollar. Then all held their breath to listen, 
but no answering signal came out of the 
darkness. All was still as death. 

“Tm afeared it’s a gone case with ’em,’ 
Reuben said hoarsely. “If they were a- 
livin’ they would answer back.” 
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“They may be living and yet be unable 
to answer,” Sam replied. ‘Anyhow we 
have no time to debate the question. What 
we have to do is to make sure.” 

* Ay, ay,” was the response. 

“Well, then,” went on Sam, “ you station 
yourselves along the level within calling dis- 
tance, and Tim and I will go forward to the 
end. Now, Tim, are you ready ?” 

“Iss iss, quite ready,” was the cheerful 
answer, and taking their candles in their 
hands, and holding their heads low, the 
march commenced. 

As before, Sam led the way. He had 
practically given up hope now of finding the 
Saxons alive, and was preparing himself for 
the worst. After what seemed an intermin- 
able and absolutely bewildering march, Sam 
paused, and holding his candle well before 
him, called ‘Saxon! Saxon!” 

But there was no response. A second 
time he called, but with a like result. Then 
turning to his companion, he said, with a 
little shake in his voice, 

“T fear it is all over with them, Tim. 
This is the beginning of their level. We 
shall know in a few moments now.” 

Then a voice ten fathoms behind them 
called, “ Anything ?” 

“ Nothing,” was the response. 

A few fathoms more and the secret was 
revealed. The way was blocked by a run 
of earth. 

“ Here’s their wheelbarrow,” said Tim, 
rushing forward and holding his candle low. 

‘Ay, and here’s Will,” gasped Sam, “ half 
buried beneath it. Poor fellow, he’s worked 
his last core.” 

“Do you think he’s dead?” whispered 
Tim. 

“ Ay, he’s dead enough, at least I think 
so,” Sam answered huskily. ‘His father’s 
the other side of the run likely, stifled to 
death. Poor John, poor Will!” 

Then a voice from behind called again, 
“ Anything ?” 

‘“c Av ! ” 

“What ?” 

“A run of earth. Will half buried under- 
neath—head and shoulders only visible, 
—seems to be dead. John not visible. 
Call the others to the rescue.” 

Instantly, back and back the news was 
trumpeted, then up the shaft from sollar to 
sollar, till at the pit’s mouth the fateful 
tidings were received, and a moment later 
lads were running as fast as their feet could 
carry them in the direction of Delph Cot 
tage. 
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CHAPTER XI.—FAITH AND VISION. 
** sunsct and evening star; 
And one clear call for me: 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea.” 
TENNYSON. 

In his eagerness to reach the long-hoped- 
for lode John Saxon had neglected some 
very necessary precautions. The ground 
through which he and his son were driving 
was by no means hard. Indeed the rocky 
ground had given out some weeks before, 
and they had since bored their way through 
shale and rubble. Here and there, where 
the ground was particularly disposed to slip, 
they had secured the roof and sides with 
timber in the ordinary fashion, but John 
had almost begrudged the time spent in such 
measures of safety. Every day spent in 
“timbering ” the tunnel pushed their recom- 
pense by so much farther away. And since 
debts were accumulating every day, and 
Joel Trevena was becoming more and more 
persistent in his demand for rent; and 
particularly since his word had been pledged 
that if the new lode was not struck by 
Saturday, they would vacate Delph Cottage 
and seek a humbler hiding place elsewhere ; 
his anxiety amounted almost to frenzy, and 
every possible danger was discounted in his 
eagerness to reach the realisation of his 
dream. 

On that fateful Saturday morning Will 
had begged his father to secure the ground 
as an absolutely necessary precaution, but 
John was deaf to his entreaty. 

“ You may depend upon it, Will,” he said, 
“ there is no oa danger. The ground is a 
little loose, it is true, but nothing to be 
alarmed about.” 

*T am not so sure of that,” Will answered 
quietly. “At any rate it is always best to 
be on the safe side.” 

“Oh, yes, that is right enough,”, John 
answered. ‘So if we don’t strike the lode 
to-day we will start with the timbering first 
thing on Monday morning.” 

“It would be safer to start right away,” 
Will answered. 

“We should waste half our ‘core’ if we 
were to start now,” John said. “And I 
am so hopeful we shall reach the lode to- 
day.” 

“And if we don’t reach it?” Will ques- 
tioned. 

“Well, my son,” John answered, after a 
pause, “if we don’t we don’t, and so we 
shall have to persevere until we do.” 

“Tt will not be easy to work on émpty 
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stomachs,” Will replied. “And Ruth can 
get no further extension of credit.” 

“* The Lord has always provided hitherto,” 
John said reverently ; “and it would be sin 
to doubt Him for the rest.” 

To this answer Will made no reply. His 
views respecting Providence were very dif- 
ferent from those entertained by his father, 
but, being in no humour for argument, he 
held his peace. 

For the next hour John worked as though 
life and death were swinging in the balance 
—worked till the perspiration streamed from 
his face—worked till he dropped his pick in 
sheer exhaustion. 

Will’s business was to wheel away the 
rubbish, and as the distance daily increased, 
he found that his time was fully occupied, 
and less and less opportunity was furnished 
for either rest or conversation. When, how- 
ever, he saw his father drop his pick, and 
turn panting and breathless towards him, he 
paused in the work of filling his barrow and 
looked at him. 

“You gain nothing by working so hard, 
father,” he said at length. “It is a foolish 
business to kill yourself in order to save 
your life.” 

“But there is much at stake, my son,” 
John answered solemnly. ‘ You know the 
pledge we have given to Joel.” 

“Yes. Had we not better face it at once ?” 

**T have made some provision in case we 
fail to-day,” John answered. 

‘Indeed? I was not aware of it,” Will 
replied. ‘I thought you were so confident 
in the ‘little men’s’ token that you had 
hardly considered the possibility of failure.” 

“Do you remember my conversation with 
Captain Tom yesterday ?” 

“T heard nothing of the conversation. I 
know you were talking for a long time 
together.” 

“ It was he who made the suggestion.” 

* What suggestion ?” 

“That we should occupy the little house 
over in the slip. It belongs to the company, 
you know, and Captain Tom said nobody 
would trouble us about the rent.” 

“It would be better than nothing, ccr- 
tainly,” Will said after a pause. 

“It is very small, no doubt. There are 
only two bedrooms in it, so you and I would 
have to occupy the same room. Still a poor 
shift is better than none at all.” 

* Tt will be an awful drop from Delph 
Cottage,” Will answered dolefully. 

“Tt will be near our work, at any rate,” 
John said with a wintry smile; “and then 
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it will take nothing scarcely to furnish the 
place. Joel, I have no doubt, will allow us 
to take a few things with us that are abso- 
lutely necessary.” 

“ But think of having to fetch everything 
from Penleon.” 

“Tt will be inconvenient, certainly, but in 
our straits we must be thankful for any 
mercy.” 

It was on Will’s lips to say that if his 
father had taken his advice, he would never 
have embarked on the enterprise that had 
landed them in so many difficulties, but he 
checked the words before they were uttered. 
Knowing how much his father was suffering, 
he felt it would be a cruel thing to say a 
single word that would increase his pain. 

“ Anyhow, Ruth will not grumble what- 
ever comes,” Will said after a pause. 

“No, bless her!” and John’s eyes grew 
moist as he thought of the sweet, hopeful, 
little maiden he had left at home, and who 
managed so well his household affairs. ‘“‘ Who- 
ever else may blame me, Ruth will not.” 

“TI hope we shall neither of us blame 
you,” Will answered. “You have done 
your best.” 

“Ay, and the day is not done yet,” was 
the cheerful answer. “I may see the shin- 
ing door I have seen in my dreams before 
the day is out.” 

“The ground does not look very promis- 
ing,” Will answered. 

“That is true,” John answered seriously. 
“But I have known rich deposits reveal 
themselves all of a sudden. I am quite ex- 
pecting the ground will slip away directly 
and show us a wall of copper,” and he took 
up his pick and turned to his work again. 

For the next few hours very little was 
said. John worked with all the energy of 
despair. Every minute as it passed took 
with it something of his hope. It seemed 
very hard to have to give up. He had toiled 
so long and so patiently, had hoped so much, 
had indulged in so many pleasant dreams, 
that it seemed like tearing his heart out to 
throw down his tools and make confession 
of failure. 

To Will, who had not hoped so much, the 
disappointment was not so keen. He had 
been bracing himself to face the inevitable 
during each day of the week. He had felt 
certain that Saturday would end as the other 
days had ended, and in imagination had 
lived through all the pain of leaving the old 
home, and had often speculated on their pos- 
sible future. 

That his father also counted on failure 


was a great satisfaction to him. He had 
been afraid that the shock of defeat might 
prove too much for him. He had hitherto 
always spoken with such absolute confidence, 
that Wil] had dreaded the outcome of this 
last Saturday. 

Clearly, however, he too was preparing 
for the worst, and had been on the look-out 
for a place in which they might lay their 
heads. This, in so far as it went, was 
satisfactory. 

As the day wore on to its finish, Will 
grew reconciled to the little cottage in the 
slip. 

“Tt has the advantage,” he said to him- 
self, “of being two miles away from every- 
where. We shall be able to hide our poverty 
and disappointment from curious and imper- 
tinent eyes, and nurse our trouble with none 
to molest. And since our clothes have 
grown shabby and we have no money to 
buy new, it will be an advantage to be 
away from Penleon. Feast-time may come 
and go and it will not matter. We shall be 
able to live like hermits in the wood, and 
feast on acorns and gather fuel during the 
summer for our winter’s fires. And if we 
have no luxuries, it may be we shall have 
few cares, and so all things considered we 
may not be much worse off for our misfor- 
tunes.” 

So in this cheerful spirit he moralised 
while the day wore on. But his father 
grew almost desperate, and flung his pick 
with an energy that was painful to witness. 

At length Will tilted his barrow on end 
against the side of the tunnel. 

“There,” he said, “I’ve finished for to- 
day, at any rate. Come, father, you may 
as well give over first as last.” 

“Hark!” said John, dropping his pick 
and wiping his perspiring forehead with his 
bare arm. “There go the ‘little men’ 
again.” 

“Tt’s a run of earth,” gasped Will. 
“Quick, father, for your life!” and he 
leaped forward, but caught his toe in a 
piece of rock, and fell flat on his face. He 
had no time to get on to his feet again. He 
was just able to creep under his tilted bar- 
row as the only possible protection, and then 
the run of earth was upon him. He tried 
to draw his legs after him, but they were 
held as in a vice. The barrow was pressed 
down by the weight of earth, until it rested 
upon him. His head and shoulders alone 
were free, but any moment the “run” might 
extend, and then! what then ? 


He did not debate the question. He was 
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too bewildered and horrified to think con- 
secutively on any subject. He could only 
groan and struggle and claw the ground in 
his frantic effort to get himself free. His 
candle had gone out when he fell. The 
darkness was horrible, the silence like that 
of asepulchre. He gave up struggling after 
afew minutes; it was only wasted effort. 
He had better pray and patiently await the 
end. Then a voice fell on his ear, feeble 
and far off. It sounded more like an echo 
than a real voice, but he recognised it not- 
withstanding. His father was behind the 
“run,” unhurt, perhaps, but a prisoner, shut 
out from light and air. He would live while 
any oxygen was left to fill his lungs, and 
then he would fall asleep. 

“Yes, father,” he answered back, “are 
you hurt ?” 

“Hurt? No!” came the far-away voice. 
“ But I’ve struck the lode ; I knew I shou!d. 
Come and look at it, my lad.” 

“TI cannot move,” Will answered, “and I 
have no light.” 

“ Why the end is full of light,” came the 
faint reply, ‘“‘and the lode is shining like a 
burnished golden door. Oh, Will, I never 
saw anything so beautiful.” 

Then Will knew that his father’s mind 
was wandering, and that the sleep of death 
was surely coming over him. 

* Ruth will be so glad,” came the voice 
again, faint almost as the whisper of summer 
winds ; “so glad, so glad. Now Will, we 
will give up for the day and go home. Ah, 
you have doubted, but I knew I should find 
it. And see, the door is opening.” 

“Oh, father,” Will cried, “try and dig 
your way through the ‘run.’ I’m sure it 
isn’t far through.” 

“ Far through!” came the answer. ‘Oh 
no ; and there are green fields beyond. We 
will go home this way, Will;” but the 
voice had become so feeble, that Will had to 
strain his ears to listen, and when the voice 
ceased he cried out in agony. 

“Oh, father, father, do not leave me. 
Wait a little longer. Wait for me. I’m 
nearly spent.” Then his voice failed him, 
and his head began to swim, while lights of 
many colours danced before his eyes. Then 
he fancied he heard his father speaking 
again, but not to him. 

“Oh mother, how good of you to come; 
but I am getting tired, and the lights are 
low; now, let us pray. Ruth—Will— 
mother—the day—is done—let—us—” 

Then a storm arose and roared in the 
chimney, and howled among the trees, and 
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lightnings flashed, till the house was full of 
light, and the earth rocked at the voice of 
the thunder. Then the sound of music rose 
clear and sweet above the storm, and the 
thunder died away into silence, and the 
fierce glare of the lightning gave place to 
the pearly grey of dawn, and the storm sank 
down into a gentle breeze that whispered 
through the orchard, and shook the dew 
from the flowers, and lifted the light wisp 
of hair from Ruth’s fair brow, and fanned 
his own cheek like a breath of life. 

Then the music ceased and the bells began 
toring. It was Sunday morning again, and 
he was leaning on the garden gate and won- 
dering if Mary Trevena would pass that 
way to church or chapel. Now she was 
coming, dressed like a bride. Of course it 
was his wedding morning ; how strange he 
should have forgotten. He and Mary were 
to be married that day, and the bells 
were ringing in honour of the occasion. 
But why were they muffled? and how 
strangely dark the sky was getting again; 
and hark! the regular tramp of feet, and 
now the bell had begun to toll. Some- 
body was dead, somebody was being buried. 
See, the lights were going out, the church 
was silent and dark. Hush! hush! 

When consciousness returned he was a 
long time before he could recollect what 
had happened. When the truth, however, 
became clear, he called once more with all 
his strength, 

‘Father, father!” but no answer came 
out of the darkness. 

“Oh, my father,” he cried again, ‘do 
speak to me!” but his voice fell on deaf 
ears. 

Then, gathering up all his remaining 
strength, he struggled savagely to get free, 
but he only succeeded in tearing the flesh 
from his finger ends and wasting energy and 
blood. 

“Oh, this is terrible!” he moaned. 
“Must I lie herein the darkness alone, 
and die by slow torture? Will help never 
come tome? Will heaven have no pity ?” 

Then he called his father’s name a third 
time, and piteously entreated him to speak. 
3ut there was not a sound of any kind in 
that terrible darkness ; no response came to 
comfort his heart. 

After a while he ceased to worry. It 
seemed to him that he had Jain there a very 
long time, half buried in the earth. Years 
it might be, or it might be ages; for he had 
a fancy that he was dead and lying in his 
grave. Once, in a vague, disjointed way, he 
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wondered who among all he had known in 
his lifetime were still living. Had they all 
grown old and died, he wondered, or were 
some still on the earth? How far away 
that old life seemed! Slowly it was fading 
from his memory. He tried to recall some 
of the things that had happened, some of the 
faces he had loved, but it was a vain endea- 
vour. He felt no pain, was no longer con- 
scious of the darkness or the cold; a sweet 
and gentle sléep was stealing over him. It 
was too great an effort to think. He was 
tired and sleepy, and the great angel of 
oblivion was folding him in its strong arms. 
Hush! he is happy now. 

The smile was still on his lips when Sam 
Davey found him, and on his handsome face 
there was not a single line of pain. His 
head rested on his left arm, his eyes were 
closed. 

“ Look at him, comrades,” said Sam, as one 
after another the miners crowded to the spot. 
And he held the candle low with his left hand 
while, with the right, he brushed away the 
tears that dimmed his eyes. ‘He hasn’t 
suffered, you may depend,” Sam continued 
in a broken voice ; “and but that his face is 
so white, I should think he was only asleep.” 


CHAPTER XII.—CREED AND LIFE. 


“Allis of God! If He but wave His hand, 
The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 
Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 
Lo! He looks back from the departing cloud.” 
LONGFELLOW, 

Ir did not take many minutes to remove 
Will from the position in which he lay, and 
then willing hands carried the limp body, 
feet foremost, to what was called the 
“whim shaft,” that he might be drawn to 
the surface in the steam skip. To carry him 
up the ladders was an impossibility, and no 
one thought of making the attempt. 

By this time a great crowd had gathered 
on the surface and waited round the mouth 
of the shaft, with pale faces and anxious 
eyes. For the news had spread through 
Penleon like wild-fire, and through all the 
neighbourhood round about, and before Sam 
Davey and his party had got well under- 
ground, quite a stream of people might have 
been seen wending their way over the hill 
in the direction of Wheal Douglas. 

The news of a run of earth was received 
in dead silence. Everybody knew only too 
well what it meant. Such accidents had 
occurred before. Miners had been “ stopped 
in” again and again, and when found days, 
or in some cases weeks after, they had lain 
as if asleep, without a scratch upon them. 
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They had lived and breathed while any air 
was left, and then had gently fallen asleep. 

Whether it was preferable to be buried 
under the run, or penned up in a corner to 
die of suffocation, was a moot point ; the 
latter was commonly believed to be a pain- 
less death, the former the more expeditious. 

The fate of Will Saxon was made known 
from the first, but whether his father was 
behind the run or underneath it, no one 
knew. In either case, no hope was enter- 
tained of his being got out alive. 

Ruth received the tidings without a sigh or 
moan. She had prepared herself for it. In- 
deed, for the last hour she had felt as though 
she was rapidly turning to stone. She could 
not have wept had she tried. She could only 
think and suffer. 

Mr. Penrose looked at her in amazement. 
Instead of sitting down and wringing her 
hands, and yielding to a torrent of tears, she 
was more than usually alert and busy about 
the house. 

“They shall be brought here,” she said, 
“and they shall have their own beds, and 
Mr. Trevena will not be able to turn them 
out. So after all they will never know the 
pain of eviction ; they have gone away from 
the evil to come. I have only one regret, 
and that is that I had not died with them.” 

This, to Mr. Penrose, was talk that bor- 
dered on irreverence, so he turned his grave 
eyes upon her, and with a world of pity in 
his tones, said, “‘ Are you sure you are ready 
to go, Miss Ruth, are you sure you are 
saved ?” 

“‘ Ready to go?” she said a little defiantly. 
“T hope I may be always as ready.” 

“T hope you may be more ready,” he said 
sorrowfully. 

“ You think I am not fit for heaven, then,” 
she said, turning her large blue eyes full upon 
him. “And for such a heaven as: yours, per- 
haps Iam not; and yet I do not know why 
you should think ill of me.” 

“Oh, I do not,” he said earnestly, “you 
misunderstand me: but natural goodness, if 
there be any such thing 7 

“Never mind that now,” she said, going 
to a cupboard and taking a small bottle out 





of it. ‘It has occurred to me there may be 
a chance for Will. Stay and keep Dorothy 
company.” 


“ But surely ” he began. 

“JT am going to Wheal Douglas,” she said. 
“T want to be among the first to receive 
them.” 

“Then I will go e 

“No, you stay here, and if Mr. Trevena 
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calls, show him the door,” and before he 
could reply she was gone. 

The crowd at the pit’s mouth gave way a 
little when they saw her coming. The signal 
from below had already been given, and the 
skip with its precious freight was slowly 
ascending the shaft. In breathless silence 
they waited, and watched the chain moving 
slowly up and up. At length the top of the 
skip came into sight ; a moment later three 
men were seen to be in it, two supporting 
one. The third man had a handkerchief 
thrown over his face. That was Will. 

Then the silence gave place to sobs, and 
whispered voices, and the rattle of a wooden 
stretcher on the stones, and the shuffling of 
many feet. 

Ruth rushed forward with white, resolute 
face, and before they had laid her brother 
on the stretcher, she had pulled the handker- 
chief from his face and kissed him. Then 
she knelt on the stones by his side and looked 
at him, and laid her hand upon his heart. 
The miners stood apart awe-stricken, not 
daring to interfere ; but they saw the colour 
mount in a burning torrent to her cheeks, 
and that her breath came and went in quick 
short gasps. Then lifting her eyes, that had 
begun to swim with tears, she said to those 
who stood nearest, “ He isn’t dead ; will you 
help me to get a little of this brandy down 
his throat.” 

In a moment two or three men stepped 
forward, while on all the rest a great silence 
fell once more. How slowly the moments 
travelled! How anxious the faces of those 
who knelt around the body and chafed the 
cold hands and feet, and moistened the 
parched and livid lips! And still the painful 
moments travelled on and on, and still there 
seemel no sign of life. 

Then suddenly one of the kneeling figures 
sprang to his feet and cried out, “ By heaven, 
he lives ;” and the cry was taken up till it 
grew into a roar, and strong men wept, and 
women sobbed aloud. 

Will opened his eyes slowly and painfully 
at such an unwonted sound, and looked 
around him with a strangely bewildered air. 
Then catching sight of Ruth’s sweet face, a 
smile of recognition played for a moment 
round the corners of his mouth. The next 
moment their lips met, and his cheeks be- 
came wet with her tears and his own. 

He did not speak, however, until he had 
got comfortably settled in his own bed, and 
then his first question was, “Have they 
found father ?” 

Ruth and Doctor Grose were sitting by 
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his bed at the time, and he looked from one 
to the other with eager, questioning eyes. 

“Not yet, not yet,” the old doctor an- 
swered kindly. ‘Now don’t worry your- 
self, but rather try to be thankful that you 
have escaped with your life, and with not 
even a bone broken.” 

He smiled sadly, and was silent; but 
when the doctor was gone, he turned his 
eyes towards Ruth and said slowly and in a 
whisper, “Don’t indulge in any hopes re- 
specting father, Dot.” 

“Why, Will?” she asked. “Do you know 
anything ?” 

“He was on the other side of the run,” he 
said with a great effort. “If I had not 
fallen, I should have got clear altogether, 
and should have raised an alarm, and we 
could have dug him out before—before—” 

“Before what, Will?” she asked, seeing 
he did not complete the sentence. 

“Before all the air was done,” he said 
after a long pause. “But it’s too late now.” 

** Are you sure he was not under the run, 
Will?” 

“Quite. He spoke to me.” 

“Spoke to you? Oh, tell me all about it. 
What did he say ?” 

So he told her of the conversation that 
passed between them, and of the fancy that 
had possessed him before his voice failed. 
How he thought he had struck the lode, 
which shone before him like a golden door 
and filled the end with light ; and how later 
still he had spoken of their mother, and in 
imagination had gathered his little family 
around him for evening prayer. 

Ruth did not interrupt him while he 
talked, for she could not trust herself to 
speak. Her heart was so full that she felt 
as though it must break. She did her best 
to be brave and resigned. She tried to be 
thankful that her brother was spared to her, 
and, indeed, she was thankful. And yet her 
grief for her father was not the less on that 
account. To her fancy he seemed one of the 
bravest and gentlest men that ever lived. 
How patient he had always been, how 
tolerant of her waywardness, how consi- 
derate of her wants! It seemed a cruel 
thing that he should be taken away in this 
sudden manner, that his smile should never 
again brighten the dear old home, nor his 
voice fill it with music. 

For a long time the silence of the room 
was unbroken save for Ruth’s stifled sobs. 
Will did not disturb her, he had already 
talked as much as his strength would allow, 
and now he wanted to be quiet. “He felt 
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tired,” as he expressed it, “in every part of 
his body ;” and was so bruised and sore, 
that even the bedclothes were a burden. 
Nor was his grief for his father less hitter 
than Ruth’s, but he was able to control him- 
self more easily than she could. 

For Ruth’s sake he was thankful that his life 
had been spared ; for his own sake he hardly 
knew whether he was grateful or no. The 
outlook was anything but a cheerful one. 
Sorrow had been crowded upon poverty and 
disappointment, and he saw no rift in the 
clouds anywhere. In some respects it seemed 
a mercy that his father had been taken. He 
had hoped so much and had waited so long, 
that disappointment in consequence had be- 
come doubly hard to bear, and if he had 
been driven forth from the old home—and 
nothing could have prevented that—it would 
have broken his heart. 

“ Perhaps it’s best as it is,” he said to him- 
self. ‘Ruth and I are young and we shall 
be able to face the world together. Father 
is better off.” 

Then Ruth sprang to her feet, and brushed 
her hand quickly across her eyes. ‘* Doctor 
Grose said I was to give you something 
nourishing every hour,” she said, “and here 
I am forgetting you already.” 

“Never mind me, Dot,” he said kindly. 
“T only want to rest a bit and then I shall 
be all right.” 

“But I do mind you,” she said with a 
fresh rush of tears, “you are all I have 
now,” and she hurried out of the room lest 
her self-control should fail her completely. 

Meanwhile there had been numerous callers 
at Delph Cottage, and but few of them had 
come empty-handed. One had brought a 
chicken, another a pot of clotted cream, a 
third had brought some calves’-foot jelly, 
and a fourth a small bottle of port wine. 
There was an excuse now for showing charity 
and they were quick to embrace it. 

Hitherto, though it was widely known 
that John Saxon was in dire straits, no 
one had liked to offer assistance. It was 
a delicate thing to proclaim a man’s poverty 
by proffering charity, and they had been 
afraid of wounding his pride and self-respect. 
But now, when sickness and sorrow had 
touched the little household, the pent-up 
kindness and sympathy of the neighbours 
found expression. 

Among the first to call was the Vicar’s 
wife. A woman of aristocratic connections, 
who had a great horror of dissent, and was 
very contemptuous of radicals and free- 
thinkers but who, in spite of her social, religi- 
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ous and political creed, was full of the milk 
of human-kindness, and was ready to lend a 
helping hand in every work of charity. 

She had not been to Delph Cottage since 
Mrs. Saxon died ; but she could not keep 
away now. A sudden sorrow like this seemed 
to obliterate all distinctions. Not so long 
ago high words had passed between her and 
Ruth, and she had stung the miner’s daughter 
by calling her a radical and an infidel, but 
that was forgotten now. Charity overleaps 
all barriers of creed and caste. Love suffereth 
long and is kind. 

She seemed a little distressed at finding 
herself face to face with Mr. Penrose. She 
objected to dissenting ministers on principle. 
They seemed to her the enemies of the 
Church. They kept schism alive, and led 
the simple sheep astray. She was not cer- 
tain in her own mind whether they ought to 
be tolerated ; but to be friendly with them 
seemed like conniving at their offence. On 
this point she had often held heated dis- 
cussions with her husband, who was tolerant 
of everything but wickedness. 

To-day however, after the first little 
shock, she put her opinions aside. To do 
good was nobler and more Christ-like than 
bolstering up a creed. Faith was great, and 
so was Hope, but greater than all was 
Charity. 

In a few minutes she found herself in 
friendly conversation with Mr. Penrose, and 
was quite surprised at finding him so gentle 
and cultured. 

Then the door opened and Ben Blamey 
entered. Ben was a shoemaker and the 
leading free-thinker of the town. His shop 
was the rendezvous of those who waged open 
warfare against all forms of religion. Ben 
was no diplomatist; he openly ridiculed 
church and chapel alike. He sacrificed his 
business to what he believed were his honest 
convictions. He was a good workman. In- 
deed there was no man more reliable in the 
town, but because he sneered at their faith 
people kept away from his shop, and gave 
their orders to less competent, and in some 
instances to less honest men. Mrs. Tre- 
velyan started when Blamey entered, she 
had never found herself in such strange com- 
pany before in her life. Indeed she felt her- 
self not a little scandalised. To recognise 
Blamey would be to exceed the limits of all 
reasonable toleration. 

Mr. Penrose, however, shook hands with 
the shoemaker at once, and then without any 
waste of words Ben proceeded to explain the 
object of his visit. 
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“Tt’s pretty well understood,” he said, 
“that Saxon ain’t been just in luck’s way of 
late. And this trouble’ll come purty hard 
upon the young uns. So me and several 
others who happened to be in my shop, 
thought we'd make a bit of a collection for 
7em. We couldn’t send no little dainties 
nor nothing of that sort, you know, but we 
thought we could show our feeling by help- 
ing a little in this way, for a trouble o’ this 
kind means a lot o’ money. So perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind giving the girl this, and sorry 
we feel for her,” and he took a dirty piece 
of newspaper from his pocket in which a 
number of silver coins were wrapped. 

“T will give it to her with pleasure,” Mr. 
Penrose said, “and I am sure, both she and 
Will will be very grateful for your kind- 
ness.” 

“We don’t want no thanks,” said Ben 
huskily, “tell her that, if you please. It’s 
been a pleasure to do it,” and replacing his 
cap he walked quickly out of the house. 

During this short conversation Mrs. Tre- 
velyan had looked on in amazement. 

“Well,” she said, when Ben had dis- 
appeared. “I could not have believed it. I 
am surprised ; there must be some goodness 
left in such people after all.” 

*“‘Ben’s life is better than his creed,” Mr. 
Penrose said quietly. 

“JT should think so indeed,” Mrs. Trevel- 
yan answered. “I should think so, and I 
hope the same truth will apply in other 
cases,” and she gathered up her skirts and 
walked away. 


When Ruth came down-stairs, tearful and 
hollow-eyed, she was surprised to see the 
array of delicacies laid out on the tabie. 
She had wondered when she left her brother's 
bedside what she could get him to tempt his 
appetite, for she knew their small larder was 
all but empty. 

When Dorothy and Mr. Penrose had ex- 
plained, she sat down and began to cry 
again. The delicate kindness of her neigh- 
bours touched her to the quick and tears 
flowed all too readily now that the foun- 
tain had once been opened. 

It was late in the evening when news 
came of John Saxon, for the work of cutting 
through the run had been exceedingly diffi- 
cult ; “but. with desperate energy the men 
had persevered, working in relays till the task 
was accomplished. 

Mr. Penrose had gone off to the mine to 
gather what news he could, and reached the 
pit’s mouth in time to receive the earliest 
tidings. Ruth was waiting for him at the 
garden gate on his return. She had grown 
so restless as the evening had worn away 
that she could no longer sit still in the 
house. 

It had grown quite dark, but she knew his 
footsteps. 

“Have you brought any news ?” she asked 
before he had time to speak. 

“Yes, Miss Ruth, they have found him.” 

She did not ask any further questions 
then. She knew by the tone of his voice 
what news he brought and without a word 
led the way into the house. 
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AN ADDRESS TO A HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
By tHe Rev. H. MONTAGU BUTLER, D.D., Master or Trryrry Contece, Campriper. 


“Covet earnestly the better gifts; and yet show I unto you a more excellent way.”—1 Cor, x11. 31. 


chapter which follows on. this 
text, St. Paul’s famous portrait 
= of Charity ; but I doubt whether 
we » have all equally understood how the 
passage, so to speak, “comes in.” What has 
led up to it? What is the whole of which 
this exquisite chapter is a part ? 

St. Paul has been giving counsel to his 
friends at Corinth on what he ealls: their 





spiritual gifts. It seems quite certain that 
the Christians at that early day received, no 
doubt as a help to their new-born faith, cer- 
tain extraordinary and miraculous gifts. I 
cannot go into this interesting question now, 
but what I want you to notice is the effect 
which they had on many of those who re- 
ceived them, and what St. Paul had to say in 
consequence. Instead of being made humble, 
they were made vain. Instead of thinking 
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how they could benefit (what St. Paul calls 
“edify”) one another and the whole body 
to which they belonged, they loved each to 
parade his own gift. Instead of being awed 
by this strange presence of God’s power 
within them, they were puffed up by it, and 
thought themselves better than others. 

How, then, does St. Paul try to bring them 
to a better mind? Not by undervaluing 
the gifts. No! He says plainly, ‘“ Covet 
earnestly the better gifts.” They are not all 
equally precious. Make up your minds which 
are the nobler, and then be eager to win them. 
“But yet show I unto you a more excellent 
way.” What is that more excellent way ? 
The next chapter, the famous 13th Chapter, 
tells us. It is the way of Charity, or Love. 
This love, whether you call it a natural or a 
supernatural gift, is worth more than all the 
miraculous gifts together. It is the great 
spiritual gift. Once let that be sought and 
obtained, and all the others find their proper 
level. 

I must not pursue this thought further. 
If, indeed, I were your spiritual teacher, I 
could hardly return to it too often or dwell 
upon it too long; for in truth, my friends, 
the great aim of the Christian life is to be 
taught thoroughly to believe, after gazing at 
all other rich and splendid gifts, ‘greater 
than these is Charity.” 

But [have ventured to choose this subject 
to-day as a kind of parable. I want you to 
try to apply to matters of the intellect what 
St. Paul says of matters of the soul. I wish 
to say to you, with regard to gifts of the 
mind and all the feelings, ambitions, and 
rivalries which they inspire, “Covet ear- 
nestly the better—nay, the best—gifts, and 
yet show I unto you a more excellent way.” 
For here, too, there is a more excellent way 
than the one which most people tread, and 
which we all at times are fond of treading. 
Intellectual gifts differ marvellously. Some 
of the ablest men I have known could not 
distinguish one musical tune from another. 
They were‘full of poetry, imagination, love 
of the beautiful, but over this one magnifi- 
cent region their mind sawa blank. Others, 
as we know, have quite remarkable gifts for 
language ; others for mathematics; others for 
some branch of natural science, like botany 
or chemistry ; others, again, for some form 
of art, drawing or painting, or sculpture. The 
distribution of gifts is marvellously diverse, 
and the person gifted in one direction is 
often, as it were, maimed, halt, and blind in 
another. In this sense also “we know ” only 
“in part.” 
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Some persons, no doubt, are what we call 
highly gifted “all round,” but these are the 
exceptions. Most of us are at least as con- 
spicuous by our limits as by our gifts. Of 
course it is natural to us all to fix our eyes 
on our gifts rather than on our limits, on 
what we can do well rather than on what we 
can either not do well or not doat all. And 
life at schools and colleges naturally en- 
courages this tendency. Its whole system, 
its classes, its removes, its rewards, its prize- 
days, its records of distinguished pupils, the 
intense pleasure given by their success to 
teachers and parents and friends—all this 
seems to say, “Covet earnestly the better 
gifts,” you to be first in language, you in 
mathematics, you in science, you in music, 
you in art. Covet earnestly, strive for the 
mastery, keep your eye fixed on the prize. 

All good as far as it goes—good for the 
energy which it calls out ; good for the kindly 
chivalry which it elicits among those who are 
not successful ; good, but not without some 
danger ; good, “but yet show 1 unto you a 
more excellent way.” 

What, then, is this more excellent way— 
this best of all motives for work at schools 
and colleges? I will answer this question 
by two quotations. You all know, most of 
you revere, some of you, I can imagine, en- 
thusiastically love the name of Mr. Ruskin. 
If you could have your choice out of all Eng- 
land what great man still living you would 
most desire to see before you, your choice 
might not improbably fall upon him. A 
year ago you might have hesitated between 
him and Tennyson. Well, this is how Mr. 
Ruskin wrote, more than thirty years ago, in 
a book which he calls “The Two Paths.” He 
is speaking to art students. ‘Ask your- 
selves,” he says, “ what is the leading motive 
which actuates you while you are at work. 
I do not ask you what your leading motive 
is for working—that is a different thing; 
you may have families to support or parents 
to help. But when you are fairly at the 
work, what is the motive then which tells 
upon every touch of it? If it is the love of 
that which your work represents ; if, being 
a landscape painter, it is the love of hilis and 
trees that moves you; if, being a figure 
painter, it is love of human beauty and 
human soul that moves you; if, being a 
flower or animal painter, it is the love and 
wonder and delight in petal and in limb 
that moves you, then the Spirit is upon you, 
and the earth is yours and the fulness thereof. 
But if, on the other hand, it is petty self- 
complacency in your own skill, trust in pre- 
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cepts and laws, hope for academical or popu- 
lar approbation or avarice of wealth, it is 
quite possible that by steady industry, or 
even by fortunate chance, you may win the 
applause, the position, the fortune that you 
desire ; but one touch of true art you will 
never lay on canvas or on stone as long as 
you live.” 

Does any one now see what is the “more 
excellent way”? It is, you will answer, 
the way of love. What St. Paul says of 
spiritual gifts our teacher here says of intel- 
lectual gifts. Work with your mind set upon 
rewards, prizes, marks, any thought or dream 
of distinction, then, however clever and suc- 
cessful you may be, you are not a true work- 
man, you will produce nothing great. But 
work for the love of your subject, work be- 
cause in whatever be your study you find 
something which you really care for, which 
you wish to see done as well as you can do 
it, and even as well as it can be done; then, 
whether you have the higher gift or the 
lower gift, you are a true workman. Your 
heart is in your work, and the heart, taught 
of love, never misleads. 

But I prepared you for another quotation. 
It is from the letters of a man whose early 
death more than forty years ago, at the 
age of thirty-eight, sent a quiver of sorrow 
through all Europe. I refer to the brilliant 
and beloved name of Mendelssohn. Many 
of you must love him for his work’s sake, 
and some, perhaps, for the noble and fasci- 
nating nature of the man. When he was 
twenty-six years of age, he was at work on 
his famous Oratorio, St. Paul. His father, 
a man of rare intellect, was keenly interested 
in this work, and the son had a profound 
reverence for his father’s judgment, as well 
as a devoted affection for his person. To his 
intense grief, hikfather died a little before 
the work was completed. ‘“ The only thing,” 
he said, “that now remains is to do one’s 
duty. I shall now work with double zeal at 
the completion of St. Paul, for my father 
urged me to it in the very last letter he 
wrote to me. I feel as if I must exert all 
my energies to finish it, and make it as good 
as possible, and then think that he takes an 


interest in it.” In the course of the next 
year the work was finished. After the first 
rehearsal, the young composer writes thus to 
a very intimate friend: “ My feelings were 
singular. During the whole of the perform- 
ance I thought little enough about direct- 
ing, but listened eagerly to the general 
effect. When the people gave me a flourish 
of trumpets or applauded, it was welcome 
for a moment, but then my father came 
back to my mind, and I strove once more 
to recall my thoughts to my work.” 

“My father came back to my mind,” the 
dead father, the father who had taken such 
intense pleasure in his growth from child- 
hood, and in this particular work of his gifted 
son. ‘My father came back to my mind,” 
and, with the return of that beloved image 
and presence, away fled all regard for mere 
popular applause. As we follow this moving 
scene, are not our feet again treading the 
“more excellent way”? It is again the way 
of love—love, not as before for the work 
itself, though that of course was present also 
in the soul of this great genius, but love of 
his father, love of his home. 

Need I draw out the moral, my young 
friends? You are on safe ground when you 
work from love of your work, and thirst not 
for victory but for excellence. You are on 
safe ground when you work from love of your 
parents and teachers, and when the thought 
of pleasing them puts energy into hand and 
mind. Some of you, indeed, are old enough 
to go yet higher and deeper than this, and 
when you heard me quote the words, “ My 
father came back to my mind,” your thoughts 
may have mounted at once to the Great 
Father which is in heaven, the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift, the Father who 
giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth 
not. There is, indeed, no prize, no motive 
for work like His approval ; but the love of 
our work for its own sake and the love of 
our parents and friends are themselves parts 
of His own gifts, and, if we faithfully follow 
them, we need never doubt but that the feet, 
even of the least forward, are pressing the 
upward slope of “the more excellent 
way.” 
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H, the haws and the hips 
And the knee-deep snow, 
When the black frost nips 
And the keen winds blow! 


How the merry redbreast then 
Shames the doubting souls of men, 
As he pipes his little heart out, clear and sweet! 


Through the hard, aching weather, 
How he sings and seems to speak : 
“See! the God who made the feather 
Makes the berry for the beak!” 


’Tis his happy heart, I know, 
Gives his breast that ruddy glow, 
And the colour warms the ice around his feet ! 
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REMEMBRANCES OF PERSONS I HAVE MET. 


1816—1842. 
By NEWMAN HALL, D.D. 
FIRST PAPER. 





RING my life of above 
three-score years and ten 
I have met many persons 
of public interest, and 
more or lessdistinguished. 

In my earliest days, 
while yet an unconscious 
infant, I cannot say I met, 
but I was certainly brought into contact with 
the Rev. Rowland Hill. The house of my 
parents was always the temporary home of 
ministers of the gospel when they came to 
Maidstone to preach anniversary sermons or 
attend missionary meetings, and amongst 
those who came was the famous founder and 
first pastor of Surrey Chapel. He was fond 
of children. I am assured that he took me 
on his knee and caressed me. I doubt not 
that at family prayer he did not forget the 
baby. How little he thought that this baby 
would, after thirty-eight years, become his 
successor, and continue to be so during 
another thirty-eight years, carrying over his 
work at the close of the lease of Surrey 
Chapel into the larger and more permanent 
building known as “ Christ Church,” its per- 
petuation. 

He was several times our guest, but I may 
be pardoned for not remembering him. My 
father used to repeat how, on one occasion, 
he said, “Well, Mr. Hall, and how are you ?” 
“ Just where you left me, Mr. Hill.” “ How 
so? no farther?” ‘No; just where you 
left me. I rejoice with trembling.” “Stop 
there, friend! I sometimes meet people who 
rejoice without due humility and watch- 
fulness, and who, instead of going onward, 
go backward.” 

My next contact with a celebrity was of a 
totally different kind, and I was old enough 
to remember it. As a lad I was intoxi- 
cated with the glory of war. With my 
brothers we played at soldiering, with 
buckram uniform, wooden swords, and a shil- 
ling-drum. I loved to read of battles, and 
when quite young interpreted “battalion ” 
as a sort of lion employed in battle’ Welling- 
ton was, cf course, my hero of heroes. My 
father, as a young man, had been a yeomanry 
volunteer at a time when an invasion by 
Buonaparte was expected, and a strong camp 
was established at Coxheath, near Maidstone. 














At a royal review in the neighbouring Mote 
Park, Lord Romney’s, my father was selected 
to go through the sword exercise at full 
gallop in front of his regiment. The sword 
he used on that occasion is among the 
cherished relics of our family. 

I was eager to see the great champion 
who had so triumphantly checkmated the 
great foe. Occasion came when he was to 
review troops near Maidstone. I forget how 
I managed to push through the crowds, and, 
with youthful impudence, get close to the 
Duke’s horse ; but I do not forget how my 
heart thrilled when he took kindly notice of 
his boy-worshipper, and extended to me his 
hand, 

My father was for some time greatly in- 
terested in cures apparently resulting from 
the use of “ Perkin’s Metallic Tractors.” 
When King George the Fourth was suffering 
from some ailment of the eyes, my father 
wrote to the Duke of Wellington, then 
Prime Minister, suggesting a trial of this 
small magnetic instrument, and received 
the following characteristic reply, in the 
Duke’s own handwriting, which now lies 
before me :— 


“The Duke of Wellington presents his 
compliments to Mr. Hall, and has received 
his letter. The Duke is responsible for a 
great deal, but that for which he cannot 
make himself responsible is the care of His 
Majesty’s health, and most particularly of 
His Majesty’s eyes. The Duke therefore 
begs leave to recommend to Mr. Hall to 
make his suggestion to His Majesty’s phy- 
sicians. 

‘* London, Sept. 28, 1829.” 


My early passion for war changed to a 
more ardent and better-based passion for 
peace. I witnessed the grand funeral of the 
hero, in Nov. 1852, and preached at Hull a 
funeral sermon, in which I said :-— 

“Tt is because Wellington hated war that 
I chiefly honour him. He said, with reference 


‘tt Waterloo, ‘I know nothing more terrible 


than a victory—except a defeat.’ When he 
thought of the slaughter of so many thou- 
sands, ‘full of lusty life,’ swept away by the 
iron tempest of artillery, the wild tornado 
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of cavalry, or the fierce thrust of bayonet, 
and the bleeding hearts in desolated homes, 
what men call glory was eclipsed by the 
dark figure of distress which brooded over 
that sanguinary plain. It is not that at 
Waterloo, when the devastator of Europe, 
whose intellect was great as his ambition, 
roused to fury, sought to stamp his iron 
heel on all his foes at once, but.chiefly to 
trample out England from among the na- 
tions; it is not that there the cool intre- 
pidity of Wellington hurled back in head- 
long rout the massive columns of the vaunted 
Imperial Guard—no! but because, amid the 
roar of war, he strained his ear to catch the 
gentle tones of peace—because he would 
rather wave the olive-branch than brandish 
the sword—therefore is it we say of him, as 
David did of Abner, ‘Know ye not that a 
prince and a great man is fallen this day in 
Israel ?’” 

My next recollection is of a wholly different 
character to either of those I have mentioned. 
It is of the poet Thomas Campbell. My per- 
sonal knowledge of him was almost as small 
as was my personal knowledge of the great 
British warrior; but my admiration of him was 
chiefly from the same cause. His “Pleasures 
of Hope” less excited my enthusiasm than 
his “ Battle of Hohenlinden,” which I com- 
mitted to memory, and loved to recite. It 
is said that he was so near the fight that he 
saw the troops returning, and observed some 
of them wiping the blood from their swords 
with the manes of their horses. I was in 
the office of my father, who was publisher 
of the Maidstone Journal, and I acted as re- 
porter and helper to my brother Edward, 
the editor. Great was my delight when one 
day he asked me to meet Campbell the 
poet, who was coming to tea with him in his 
editor’s room. I was too much engrossed 
with the overwhelming fact that I was actu- 
ally in the company of the great poet, to 
retain any memory of what he said. I was 
then about fifteen years old, and the poet 
fifty-two. 

About this time the venerable philan- 
thropist William Wilberforce was residing 
with his son Robert, the vicar of Farleigh, 
near to Maidstone. Chiefly by his labours 
and eloquenge had the Bill for Emancipation 
become law, but limited by a period of 
“apprenticeship.” Slavery died hard. It 
was said by its votaries that riot and murder 
would result from such a horde of slaves 
suddenly obtaining a freedom to which they 
were unaccustomed. Therefore the process 
was to be made gradual, the masters still 


retaining a limited control for three years. 
But if the slaves were unaccustomed to free- 
dom, so were the masters unaccustomed to 
treat their servants as human beings under 
protection of equal laws. Outrageous cruelties 
were still practised. The people at large 
denounced the wrong. The nation claimed 
perfect liberation for the £20,000,000 of 
compensation. Public meetings were held 
all over the land, demanding instant libera- 
tion. One of these took place in the Town 
Hall, Maidstone, adjoining my father’s house. 
There I heard the aged orator deliver his 
very last speech. As editor’s assistant I 
had the privilege of being sent over to Far- 
leigh with the proof of the speech. How 
clearly 1 remember that interview! Wil- 
berforce was seated askew in an arm-chair, 
exactly in the attitude represented in the 
admirable sculpture in Westminster Abbey. 
It is true to the very life. When I look at 
it I am carried back sixty years. All I 
remember of the interview is the earnest 
attention with which he revised the proof, 
and with what emphasis he said, “ Upon! 
upon! why up? Don’t say upon, but on”— 
an interesting illustration of the orator’s 
careful attention to trifles in speech. 

In the same capacity of reporter I went 
over Boxley Hill to Rochester, where 
the great Repealer O’Connell was to speak 
at an open-air demonstration. I remember 
his stately form, his massive head, his ex- 
pressive countenance and changing features. 
I see the listening crowds, with eyes intent 
and gaping mouths, now with tears starting 
at his pathetic tales of misery, now roaring 
with laughter at his wit, now making the 
welkin ring with shouts of applause, espe- 
cially when he demonstrated his argument 
by saying of some noble lord, “ He wasn’t 
born in breeches and you without!” 

Other names have taken a place in history 
which I remember in their almost unknown 
days. I used to report trials at the assizes, 
where I greatly enjoyed listening to the 
speeches of counsel, and remember, among 
others, the silvery eloquence of Thesiger, 
and the raciness and fun of Serjeant Spankie. 

Elections were also times of great interest. 
At one of these I first saw Benjamin Dis- 
raeli ; youthful, elaborately dressed, florid in 
speech, exciting great interest. He had 
hitherto been on the Liberal side, but now 
he came forward as colleague with Wyndham 
Lewis as a Conservative, and was diligent in 
canvassing with Mr. and Mrs. Lewis. The 
wealthy and elderly M.P. died soon after, 
and his widow became the devoted wife of 
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the junior member, who, as Prime Minister, 
conferred on her the title of Countess of 
Beaconsfield. 


HIGHBURY COLLEGE DAYS, 1837—1841. 


The treasurer, or, to magnify his office, 
the chancellor of Highbury College, was 
Thomas Wilson. He devoted his fortune to 
the erection of a number of Congregational 
churches ; among many others, of “ Clare- 
mont,” in Pentonville, “‘ Craven” in Regent 
Street, at “Paddington,” and ‘“‘ Westminster.” 
But his chief interest was in Highbury College. 
He was very anxious to promote the effi- 
ciency of the Congregational ministry by 
theological learning, in connection with 
soundness in evangelical truth and capacity 
for preaching. He had an office in the City, 
where he spent part of every day, being at 
leisure to be consulted by ministers needing 
churches or churches needing pastors, and 
where, with widest charity, he welcomed 
any who sought help in carrying out schemes 
of usefulness. He was as punctual and 
earnest in devoting time, thought, and money 
to the work of religion as he ever had been 
when, in a large mercantile business, he had 
been acquiring the wealth he so consecrated. 
Truly, he knew it was “more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 

I was often privileged to see him at his 
house. All the students were in turn made 
welcome. He took a deep interest in the 
welfare of every one, and tried to ascertain 
their qualifications and fitness for this or 
that sphere of usefulness. After due inquiry 
he formed very decided opinions, and some- 
times, with the best motives, seemed to dic- 
tate to students what was their duty in 
replying to invitations, so much so that it 
became a somewhat disrespectful saying with 
the students, “There is but one Providence, 
and Tommy is his interpreter.” The amount 
of good this devoted man did in his life- 
time, and in the work handed down to 
others, cannot be calculated. He, being 
dead, yet speaketh from the pulpits of 
churches he built, and the books of preachers 
he educated. 

The author of “The Eclipse of Faith,” 
Henry Rogers, was for some time my tutor 
in Philosophy, Logic, and Rhetoric. The 
students had in turn to read an essay, which 
was subjected to the criticism of the class 
and to his own. I remember how diligently 
I worked at one, which I determined should 
be a masterpiece of poetical eloquence. I 
loaded it with metaphor, crowded it with 
comparisons, and made it tingle with allite- 


rations. Now for the merited commen la- 
tion! This is what I was doomed to 
hear, to the amusement of my fellows, but 
to the mortification of myself: “ What 
do you call that, Mr. Hall? Is it prose 
run mad?” I have keenly thanked my 
kind critic ever since. Yet if a virgin-soil 
does not at first bear redundant blossoms 
and prolific weeds, is it likely to produce 
much fruit hereafter? If there is nothing 
to prune away there may be little or nothing 
worthy to retain. 

Near to my study was that of the since 
eminent Chinese missionary, scholar, and 
professor, Dr. Legge. It was his last year 
at college. Recently appointed to China by 
the London Missionary Society, he was re- 
solved to master the language as far as was 
possible before starting. His study walls 
were literally crowded with sheets of paper 
inscribed with Chinese characters. He only 
allowed himself four or five hours’ sleep at 
night, and we feared his health would break 
down through his indefatigable devotion. 
After many years of missionary work in 
China, preaching, translating the Scriptures 
and religious books into Chinese, and Chinese 
literature into English, he has well earned 
the repose and dignity of an Oxford Pro- 
fessorial chair. 

B. B. Woodward's study adjoined my 
own. Our last year was the first when 
degrees might be gained at the London 
University, and without matriculation. We 
resolved to try for the B.A., though the time 
for preparation was short, and the task must 
be accomplished mainly by private reading 
without the aid of lectures, save those by the 
now world-known editor of learned diction- 
aries, Sir William Smith. Every Saturday 
afternoon we held an examination by our- 
selves, each giving the other a paper of 
questions. By his varied reading and keen 
intellect I greatly profited. He was poetical 
and musical, with a fine voice, and, together 
with another student, my surviving and dear 
friend, Edward Gilbert Cecil (grand-nephew 
of Cecil of ‘The Remains”), we beguiled 
many an hour with concerted songs and 
anthems. At the end of the year Wood- 
ward and myself were delighted to find 
ourselves in the first class of the first batch 
of Bachelors. 

After a few years of pastorate, seeing an 
announcement that a librarian was needed 
for Windsor Castle, he made application, 
sent in testimonials, and had a long audience 
of Prince Albert, who was so delighted with 
his intelligence, knowledge of the German 
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language and literature, and genial manner, 
that, out of a multitude of applicants, this 
Nonconformist minister was chosen. I once 
had the pleasure of mecting him in the Castle 
Library. He told me of the frequent visits 
of the Prince Consort, how he thoroughly 
unbent with him, talking on all topics, secu- 
lar, political, and sacred ; and often roar- 
ing with laughter as they joked together. 
He mentioned how the Princess Royal visited 
the Library, and how on looking over some 
choice miniatures, a very valuable original 
of Cromwell came under review, when her 
Royal Highness asked what was Mr. Wood- 
ward’s opinion of him ; on which he replied : 
“T cannot help admiring him, seeing it is 
through him that I have the happiness of 
living under the sovereignty of your Royal 
Highness’s mother.” 

When a student in London, I embraced 
the opportunity of hearing its celebrated 
preachers. Among these my favourite was 
Henry Melville. I often walked from 
Highbury to Camden Chapel, Camberwell, 
and back again, on a Sunday evening, and 
felt well rewarded for my pains, though I 
sometimes had to stand throughout the 
service in the crowded aisle. His sermons 
were remarkable for their grandiose rhe- 
toric, their rolling periods, their reiteration 
of one thought in various phases, their 
climaxes culminating in the text, when 
the hearers for a moment or two relaxed 
their eager attention while the preacher 
paused, and burst out into what seemed a 
universal chorus of cough, followed by an 
unbroken expectant silence as the preacher 
recommenced. I never witnessed such an 
effect by a written discourse. But it was 
such reading!—his whole soul was in 
the theme, and gave itself expression in 
varied and vehement tones of voice, uplifted 
hand and flashing eye. A foolish ambition to 
imitate his style perhaps helped to bring 
down on me the wise reproof of Professor 
Rogers. I have long since learned that such 
a style, though attractive as a display, is not 
suited to practical purposes. It would not 
be the best for winning a verdict from a 
jury. It would be laughed down in the 
House of Commons. Least of all is it suit- 
able for the pulpit when its occupant is con- 
cerned chiefly to expound the Word of God, 
to build up believers in faith, holiness, and 
zeal; to convince of sin, and to save the 
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souls of men. But I always felt that Mel- 
ville in his most florid discourses really felt 
the truth himself, and earnestly sought the 
good of his hearers. It was a style some- 
what prevalent with preachers of that day, 
and in it he was supreme. 

Amongst others whom I heard and met 
was James Parsons, one of the annual 
“supplies” at Surrey Chapel, which used 
to be thronged to listen to his elaborated 
perorations, and his fervent appeals. He 
was not only one of the most popular, but 
also one of the most useful preachers of 
the day. Dr. Leifchild, at Craven Chapel, 
was a great attraction, and though for 
the first half hour scarcely audible, he 
gathered force, till at the end of the second 
half hour he ciosed with a thunder-clap of 
voice that well-nigh shook the windows and 
electrified the audience. Howard Hinton 
was a combination of stern logic and tender- 
ness. I well remember hearing him for 
half an hour speak in a condensed, argu- 
mentative, critical style, without a trace of 
feeling, on the Resurrection ; and then sud- 
denly dilating on the blessedness of possess- 
ing a risen, living Saviour, every eye was 
moistened as he referred touchingly to recent 
bereavements in his congregation and in his 
own home, and with voice trembling with 
emotion, added, “We may all have to 
say, I had a father! a mother! a child!” 
—then breaking down with emotion, after 
a short interval he added, in a voice 
of triumph, “but we shall never have to 
say ‘I had a Saviour!’” I sometimes 
heard the sententious venerable Jay, of 
Bath; the godly, refined, simple, but most 
earnest Baptist Noel; the pictorial, witty, 
uncultured, but divinely taught Methodist. 
farmer, Billy Dawson ; the tender son of con- 
solation, and very popular James Sherman, 
the successor of Rowland Hill, and my pre- 
decessor at Surrey Chapel; and Thomas 
Binney, the thoughtful, original, varied 
preacher at the “King’s Weigh- House,” 
always thronged by young men. 

This brings me to the close of my student 
life in 1841. In a following paper I hope to 
refer to other preachers, subsequently known : 
Chalmers, Dean Stanley, Cardinal Manning, 
Guthrie, Bishop Wilberforce, Spurgeon ; and 
to celebrated persons in literature and poli- 
tics, as Montgomery, Wordsworth, Bright, 
&e. 


(To be continued.) 








SLAVERY IN AFRICA. 


By tue Rev. H. T. COUSINS, F.S.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


“My God! can such things be? 
Hast Thou not said that whatsoe’er is done 
Unto 'Thy weakest and Thy humblest one, 
Is even done to Thee?” 


: ie slavery is not 4 meaningless term 
even in this nineteenth century. It 
is one of those words we wish could be dis- 
pensed with as having nothing in existence 
that could or should be represented by it. 
The word “slave,” which is so frequently on 
our lips, is of Sclavonic origin, and is the 
“ Schiavo” of the Italians, whose custom it 
once was to buy Sclavonians for serfs. Vossius 
derives the word from the old Greek Slaef, 
or “slave,” now Skldve, one of the Sclavonic 
tribes reduced to bondage by Charlemagne. 
The definition of slavery by some is “'The 
state of entire subjection of one person to 
the will of another.” But we all know that 
the condition of a slave is susceptible of innu- 
merable modifications. The custom of slavery 
is a very ancient one, and many would have 
us show it respect because of its hoary age ; 
but such a custom must prove its just and 
legitimate claim to respect before we, as 
Christians, can give it. 

The mere antiquity of this custom is no 
reason why we should uphold or encourage 
its continuance, especially as it can be easily 
proved that it is the source of untold evils, 
and a blight on any nation who practises it. 

It is true that slavery 
was recognised as an 
institution by the Mo- 
saic law, though not 
established by it; but 
the slavery of the He- 
brew Commonwealth 
was not precisely paral- 
lel to modern slavery, 
nor of such a barbarous 
character as that in 
existence in Africa in 
the present day. His- 
tory tells us that the 
Egyptians and Syrians 
had slaves, and that the 
Greeks had their dov- 

Aor ; and so, right down 
the ages, do we find 
traces of the slavish 
system—the repugnant =, 
traffic in human beings. 
We cannot adequately 
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realise, in this country, the brutalizing effects 
of slavery. No painter can produce a picture 
to represent the baneful influences and the 
woe and misery caused by the fiendish bar- 
tering of human souls. If you want to realise 
its inexpressible horror, you must go into 
some of the African villages of the interior, 
not as a cursory observer, for to such it 
appears as if the inhabitants of these villages 
were living in comparative peace and ease ; 
and such would be the case were it not for 
the base and wicked business of purchasing 
men and women and transporting them to 
different states or tribes to be sold as slaves. 
The sanctity and comfort of a home is un- 
known where slavery abounds. No conjugal 
tie is respected, and men, women, and chil- 
dren live and act under worse conditions 
than the animals of the field. In that power- 
ful kingdom in the West of Africa of which 
we have heard so much just lately, we find 
that murders are perpetrated by wholesale 
in order to carry out what they believe to 
be their necessary religious and national 
ceremonies, 

This country of Dahomey has been rightly 
called a human slaughter-house. From the 
king downwards no 
greater joy and plea- 
sure is experienced than 


when human lives 
(slaves) are being sacri- 
ficed. It has been 


stated that as many as 
2,000 human beings 
have been sacrificed at 
one great national fes- 
tival.. The Rev. T. L. 
Johnson, himself a re- 
deemed slave, tells us 
in his very interesting 
little book that at Abo- 
mey, the capital of Da- 
homey, “they not only 
murder a large number 
of people on the death 
of a great man, but be- 
lieve that in the other 
world a king is still a 
king, a slave is still a 
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slave. Hence they kill annually so many 
slaves to send to the departed king. Also 
whenever the king wants to send a message 
to his deceased relatives, he delivers it to 
one of his slaves, whose head is instantly 
cut off, that he may carry the message to 
the other world that the deceased may know 
that they are not forgotten. Some years ago, 
when the King of Dahomey died, 280 of his 
wives were murdered. The king’s palace at 
Abomey is surrounded by a clay wall twenty 
feet high, the top of which is said to be 
covered with human skulls. Thank God! 
through the influence of Christian civilisation 
this is not so bad now as in past years.” 

The question has often been asked, What 
is the cause of all these slavish habits and 
customs? We may answer such a question 
almost in a word : “‘ Gross ignorance.” Now, 
where ignorance reigns, there you are bound 
to have bondage of some kind or another ; 
but where the light of Christianity, reason, 
and knowledge enters, there slavery disap- 
pears like the mists and dew at the rising of 
the morning sun. It would prove too harrow- 
ing to the feelings were we to record some 
of the cruelties prevalent in the darkest 
regions of the great continent Africa. 

The inhabitants revel in bloodshed. No 
employment is more congenial to the savage 
taste than to hack human beings with the 
most torturing implements to satisfy their 
superstitious fancies, and to become, as they 
think, initiated into the art of witchcraft 
and devilry. A man has been known to 
murder a babe that he might anoint himself 
with its warm blood, and so qualify to prac- 
tise witchcraft. The heathenish practice of 
to-day, even close to the borders of so-called 
civilisation, is nothing short of diabolical in 
its “‘ Amaquetta ” and “ Intonjani” rites, its 
“smelling out,” and its witchcraft. 

This most nefarious traffic in slaves implies 
more than a mere transfer of a human being 
from one slave-owner to another. There is 
involved in the transaction, and a necessary 
consequence of it, bloodshed, the foulest 
cruelty and misery, and this done openly 
without any pretence to secrecy. 

By the accompanying picture, you will 
see that the greatest pride is taken in the 
manufacture and ornamentation of their 
knives, by which the most atrocious deeds 
are perpetrated. Chiefs of tribes are immor- 
talized amongst their African neighbours by 
the number of victims sacrificed at their 
death. The poor, benighted, slavish creatures 
are made to believe that it is a glory to die 
at the hands ofa chief's murderers, and that, 
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after passing this mortal state, they will still 
retain the same position and relation to their 
superiors as in this life. 

And so we find the law, unwritten though 
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it be, still effectual in its operation, that 
according to the position and wealth of a 
chief or head-man, so an offering must be 
made of victims, usually slaves, numbering 
from three to twenty, as the case may be, to 
accompany him and serve him in the great 
state beyond. In Africa slaves own slaves, 
and so produce different grades or, distinc- 
tions as to their importance in the country. 
It is sad to say, but it is nevertheless true, a 
man’s wealth in those dismal regions is 
measured and calculated according to the 
number of his slaves and wives; his flocks 
and herds are only considered of importance 
and utility because of their marketable value 
in purchasing additional wives and slaves. 
These poor, wretched creatures are often 
simply bartered away for pieces of, cloth, 
varying from ten to over two hundred, of 
several yards in length. Such transactions 
take place constantly on. the public slave- 
market, and are looked upon as of similar 
importance with the sale of cattle ; in fact, a 
slave-market is regarded with the same in- 
terest as we account a cattle-fair in England. 
Thanks to legislation, so far as it has gone, 
these slaves can no longer get shipped to 
other countries without the danger of being 
captured, and it is very rare that a slave-dhow 
succeeds in getting to its intended destina- 
tion. But with all our prohibitory laws, the 
horrible slave traffic is still as rife in the 
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interior of Africa to-day as ever. 
It is sad to know. that even now 
some white men trade in human 
flesh, and are more cruel in the 
treatment of these poor helpless 
mortals than their swarthy masters. 
To-day, perhaps the greatest and 
most dreaded slave-traders are the 
Arabs, and these are most inhuman 
and immoral in the treatment of 
their helpless prey. These hordes 
prowl about at dead of night to 
catch the unwary native, and then 
bring their night’s booty the next 
morning to the market, where they 
are sold to traders that come from 
the coasts to buy. The way in which 
these slaves are conveyed great dis- 
tances is generally in canoes, packed, and 
ofttimes half-buried, in the most helpless 
confusion. When a canoe arrives with its 
cargo, the slaves are transferred to the mar- 
ket-shed, and there in the most cruel manner 
are fastened and secured, to avoid the least 
possibility of escape. In addition to the 
stocks, in which their feet and hands are 
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A Captive. 


often locked, there is a guard watching very 
carefully every movement of the prisoners. 
Should one even try to escape, the spear 
held in his hand is immediately thrust into 
the half-emaciated body of the victim. The 
prices of these slaves. vary according to age 
and sex. The raiding Arabs generally sell 
them for about one pound, but when taken 
by the traders to the coast, they often fetch, 
according to English value, from two to 
three pounds, and so the detestable trade is 
encouraged and strengthened in the last 
decade of this nineteenth century. Another 
plan is used, in addition to the Arab raids, 
to increase the number of slaves, and that is, 
when a person is in debt to, say, one of these 
impious traders, and cannot possibly pay 
him when he demands it, the slave-trafficker 
immediately takes members of the indebted 
family, sometimes the whole family, in settle- 
ment of the debt. These creatures are now 
stigmatised as slaves, and are obliged to 
remain so for the rest of their days, and 
their children too, should they happen to 
have any. Once a slave always a slave, 
unless you have sufficient to pay the extor- 
tionate trader the price he may choose to 
ask for your freedom. 

The question may be asked, But why 
doesn’t the slave make good his escape in 
such a vast country and with such a know- 
ledge of every nook and crevice in the great 
mountain fastnesses? The slave would no 
doubt do so if he dared, but the penalty is 
too great and severe should he be captured. 
When, for instance, a slave runs away to 
another town or village, he is immediately 
taken prisoner by the headman or chief of 
that particular locality, and remains his 
slave, unless his old master discovers his 
whereabouts, who immediately takes him 
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and gives him a severe flogging. The second 
time he tries .to escape from his master, 
when captured, his punishment is increased, 
and he is often chained to a tree and treated in 
a terrible manner. The third time the slave 
plays false to his master sometimes happens 
to be his last, for they often kill them after 
a repeated attempt to escape ; or if not killed 
immediately, they take the poor hopeless, 
helpless creature to the top of a big tree, 
and there tied fast, he is left until the flesh 
wears away from the bones, and the very 
skeletons of such slaves have been found 
even in the neighbourhood of Manyanga, 
some eighty miles on the lower side of 
Stanley Pool. There is another very com- 
mon mode of punishing runaway slaves in 
Central Africa to-day, and that is, to lash 
them with a heavy whip, and when the 
flesh has been sufficiently lacerated and torn 
by the uncivilised taskmaster, salt is taken 
and rubbed freely into the bleeding wounds ; 
but this is not all, they frequently take the 
half-dying negro away into the forest, and 
there he is made fast to a tree that is literally 
alive with ants, and he is left to suffer a 
most excruciating death. 


“ Hoarse, horrible, and strong, 
Rises to heaven that agonizing cry, 
Filling the arches of the hollow sky, 
How long, O God, how long!” 
» WHITTIER. 
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There is another terrible custom in vogue 
which condemns the poor negro-slave to be 
buried alive. If, for instance, a master or 
chief dies, blame must at once be laid at the 
door of some poor unfortunate being ; witch- 
craft now is practised to decide upon the 
victim ; ‘ Ndoki,” the devil or evil spirit 
that has caused the death, must now be 
found, and woe be to the one or many in 
whom this spirit is supposed to dwell. It 
generally falls upon one or several of the 
following three classes to suffer the penalty : 
Ist,.an old man or old woman, or one who 
appears worthless in the sight of the people ; 
2ndly, upon an enemy of the doctor, or some 
one he dislikes ; or, 3rdly, upon aslave rather 
than a free man. It more frequently falls 
upon a slave, or slaves. Those who are sup- 
posed to be guilty are taken, and in the pre- 
sence of the people their legs and arms are 
broken ; one is placed in the grave in a re- 
cumbent posture, and acts as a pillow for the 
dead master or chief, another is placed in a 
similar manner at the feet, and whilst alive,, 
suffering the greatest agony, the grave is 
gradually filled with earth, and a guard of 
seven soldiers is placed to watch over the 
grave, to see that no one comes to release 
the victims buried alive. There is supposed 
to be a milder form of meting out punish- 
ment to those possessed of the “ Ndoki” by 
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giving a poison- 
ous water, ‘‘ Nka- 
sa,” to the cul- 
prit to drink ; if 
he vomits imme- 
diately he is free, 
if not he is mur- 
dered there and 
then with stones 
and sticks in cold 
blood ; or it may 
be he is taken to 
the top of a hill 
near the town, 
and held down 
by main force 
and killed with 
knives, and the 
head carried back 
to the town, 
where there is 
great rejoicing. 
Sometimes they 
adopt another 
bloodthirsty 
mode of ending 
the poor  be- 
nighted _—crea- 
ture’s life, by 
binding him 
hand and_ foot, 
either ina sitting 
posture or stand- 
ing, and fasten- 
ing his feet toa 
stump of a tree. 
They then bend 
a strong branch 
of a tree nearest 
to them, and attach around the slave’s neck 
a strong cord that has been first made 
secure to the branch. The great tension 
and pain by this process can be more 
easily imagined than described. Dancing is 
now freely indulged in, the people become 
drunk, and, as a consequence, more savage 
and brutal. The more dreadful and agonis- 
ing the contortions on the face of the victim, 
the more maddened and excited the people 
become, until at last the order is given to the 
executioner to bring the cutlass or big sword 
to sever the head from the body. This is 
the last act in the drama, and when the word 
is passed for the fina blow to be struck there 
is a breathless silence, and then the blow 
—with the sight of blood, which brings to a 
climax the frenzy of the natives. They re- 
sume their drunken revelry ofttimes until 
the ghastly exhibition is repeated. These 
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sufferings are 
only specimens 
of what is con- 
stantly taking 
place to-day in 
the centre of the 
Dark Continent ! 
Slavery is, in- 
deed, one of the 
greatest curses in 
this Christian 
era. Shall we 
remain still, and 
sit at ease in our 
homes whilst we 
know of these 
“habitations of 
cruelty”? Can- 
not something 
be done by which 
this terrible cry- 
ing evil and 
shame may be 
lessened and 
crushed out? Is 
this the time to 
withdraw our 
protection and 
influence from 
those regions 
where such tra- 
gedies are daily 
performed? This 
surely is not the 
time for us to be 
guided by the 
mere sentiment 
of party politics 
or personal in- 
terests. The call is loud to-day to use every 
influence we can possibly command to help 
in stemming the tide of this wide-spread 
iniquity. If slavery were deprived of the 
false sanctity with which it is invested by a 
spurious religion, it must and would succumb 
before the glorious light of the Gospel. It 
becomes us to protest against anything that 
may tend to perpetuate the curse of slavery, 
which not only destroys the individuality of 
the man or woman, but prevents all true 
progress, both im a temporal and spiritual 
sense. 

Now one of the great lessons which the 
history of the world most distinctly and im- 
pressively teaches is, that civilisation apart 
from Christianity is not self-sustaining, and 
that Christianity is the parent of true civili- 
sation. If we commit the interests of our 
race to civilisation degeneracy is inevitable. 
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The hope of the world is still in the Gospel 
of Christ. Its wider diffusion and certain 
triumphs will surely beautify and glorify the 
whole earth. Let us not, then, be led astray 
by misguided intellects, and a false philan- 
thropy which offers illusory schemes of im- 
provement, but which are empty as shadows 
and as unsolid as the sea. Let us rather re- 
joice that we have still “the glorious Gospel 
of the blessed God,” which shall prove an 
unclouded light, a precious balm, and a sure 
foundation, and encourage the desire to be 
workers together with God for the regene- 
ration of the world. 

Those who have laboured long among the 
heathen have found it to be a work of faith 
and patience. The Master’s command to 
“teach all nations” means in Africa arduous 
toil for hours every day in schools and insti- 
tutions. The only way of meeting and over- 
coming the gigantic evil of slavery is to seek 
the social as well as the eternal welfare of 
the heathen, by the establishment of religious 
and industrial institutions in their midst, and 
at other favourable centres, such as are in 
existence at Lovedale, Blantyre, Landana on 
the west coast of Africa, and the Congo 
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Training Institute at Colwyn Bay. Thank 
God! the missionaries feel more and more 
convinced of the necessity of developing the 
native talent and power in every heathen 
country. 

The Gospel when taught and preached in 
a natural and reasonable way will be felt by 
the benighted African to be the power of 
God. The time has come when we must 
cease to depend entirely upon labourers sent 
from this country to Central Africa. If the 
“Dark Continent” is to be evangelised and 
civilised it must be done chiefly by its own 
people, who must be instructed upon the 
lines of the New Testament, and the example 
of the Master who thought it no degrada- 
tion to be the “son of a carpenter,” or of 
Paul, who worked whilst he laboured in the 
Gospel with his own hands as a “ tent-maker.” 
The man in Africa is down in the scale of 
civilisation, and needs to be taught the “ gos- 
pel of work,” and in order to do this suc- 
cessfully we must not only go as preachers, 
but as teachers to the heathen. Mere preach- 
ing will not do, for it too frequently happens 
that the word preached is like the seed sown 
by the wayside, on stony ground or amongst 
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the thorns. How then are we to remedy the 
erying evil of slavery? By practically sur- 
rounding Africa with such institutions as 
shall tend to raise the “ Whole-Man,” and 
create in him a desire to ascend the higher 
platform of social purity and true civilisation. 

“Give us your children ; you may keep 
the adults,” is the language of the Romish 
Church to-day, and if we as Protestants do 
not intend to be behind in influencing hea- 
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then Africa we must at once take possession 
of all the young and sturdy sons of Africa, 
and train them as Christian handicraftsmen 
to labour amongst their own people in their 
own land. Then may we expect success, and 
shall reaiise more and more, day by day, 
that Christ’s claims are being satisfied, and 
that He is having the heathen for His inhe- 
ritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth 
for His possession. 





EVENTIDE. 


HE skies are crimson o’er the wold, 
Bring back the wanderers to the fold, 
From pastures wide. 


The calm of eve steals over all, 
While fitful breezes rise and fall, 
As if they sighed. 


Afar, the chime of tuneful bells 
Are uttering their soft farewells 
For eventide. 


Sweet babes are cradled into rest, 
Ere dies the crimson in the west, 
Calm, satisfied. 


Oh! tender is the gift of sleep, 
And silence and the shadows deep, 
At eventide! 


CLARA THWAITES, 





THE STORY TOLD BY SPITALFIELDS. 
By Mrs. BREWER. 
FIRST PAPER. 


Ew LTHOUGH we were but of little 
ym account, in fact only tracts of 

m| waste land outside the eastern 
portion of the city of London 
at the commencement of the 
Christian era, we have forgotten nothing of 
the exciting scenes which took place between 
our original owners, the ancient Britons, and 
their enemies, the Romans. How well we 
remember the latter taking possession of the 
land north and south of the Thames notwith- 
standing the desperate resistance offered by 
those to whom we belonged. Of course the 
Britons had no chance with their simple osier 
targets covered with skins, and their long 
swords without points, when brought face to 
face with the skilled Romans. 

It seems but yesterday that Suetonius, the 
Roman general in the time of Nero, rushed 
up to London, then a flourishing’ Roman 






colony, in order to protect it from the 
Britons, and, finding himself powerless, set 
fire to it and reduced it to ashes. It was a 
sad sight to us who had stood sentinels to it 


for more years than we could count. 


It was soon evident to us that British 
habits and manners were yielding to those 
of the conquerors; those who came out of 
the city for fresh air and to walk on our 
grassy plain no longer wore the British 
mantle, but wrapped themselves about with 
the Roman toga. The children who sported 
and danced on our surface were already lisp- 
ing the language of the Romans, the women 
were learning the art of weaving, the men 
were being instructed in letters and science, 
the houses, baths, and temples, newly built, 
were according to the style and pattern of 
the Romans ; and the neatness, comfort, and 
modest elegance of the dwellings, with their 
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beautiful tesselated floors, were as unlike the 
former habitations of the Britons as well 
could be. Those of the Romans were seldom 
more than one storey high spread over a 
large space, and as a rule made of wood. 
Nor was this all; our people were taught 
by their conquerors to open uproads through 
the woods, to throw bridges over the rivers, 
to make causeways across the marshes, to 
build walls round-the towns, and to, desire 
the conveniences of life; and so it was that 
we, Spitalfields, silently observing all this, 
came to the conclusion that our condition was 
wonderfully improving under their rule, and 
that our chains were both easy and agreeable. 

But that which caused us the greatest sur- 
prise was to hear the people talking of a new 
creed called Christianity —which was to 
interfere with, and even to supersede, our 
Pagan forms of worship. By whom it was 
introduced into this country we could not 
tell; our information was but fragmentary, 
and gathered from the conversation of those 
who came out of the city to walk about in 
our fields—for you must know that at that 
time, and for some centuries later, we were 
quite in the country—but we felt convinced 
from what we heard that the new creed was 
making steady progress not only in London 
but in all parts of the land. 

It was in A.D. 314, if we remember rightly, 
that one, whom they called Bishop of Lon- 
don, accompanied by two other bishops, 
York and Lincoln, went to one of the earliest 
of the western councils held at Arles, and 
took part in the discussions, which shows 
that Christianity must have already taken 
deep root in Britain. 

For some time our people were suffered to 
practise the new religion without molesta- 
tion or persecution, but in the beginning of 
the fourth century their time of trouble came, 
as we knew by the consultations held on 
our fields. The churches were ordered to be 
demolished, and the refusal to worship the 
gods of Paganism was a crime to be punished 
by death. This persecution was very fierce 
while it lasted, but quict came again after a 
year or two, and Christianity made its way 
steadily and persistently. 

But all this time, while telling of what 
was going on around us, we have neither told 
you of the name by which we were then 
known, nor the first use made of us by the 
Romans. 

Spitalfields was a name given to us at a 
much later period, and for a reason which 
will be seen as our story progresses. We 
were known in early times as Lolesworth, 
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or Lottesworth Fie.ds, and our appearance 
was open ground covered with grass. We 
were not lonely, for, as we have said, the 
people came out to us after the day's work 
and on festivals, and we always listened at- 
tentively to what they had to say one to the 
other, this being our chief means of getting 
information as to what went on in the city. 

During the time of Roman London people 
died and were buried as now, and the Ro- 
mans looked about for open spaces where 
they might bury their dcad apart, and our 
fields, among others, were selected. It was 
their custom to burn the dead, put the ashes 
into an urn and bury it with certain cere- 
monies in some field appointed for that pur- 
pose near to the city. 

The honour of our being selected as the 
burial-place of the Romans would, we fear, 
never have been known to posterity, but that 
some centuries later we were called upon to 
supply clay to make brick for the buildings 
of our great city, which was then extending 
its area at all points of the compass. It 
caused great excitement when, in the digging 
for clay, the workpeople came upon many 
earthen pots and urns full of ashes and burnt 
bones of men in that portion of our fields 
known to the present generation as lying 
between Crispin Street and Brick Lane, and 
it was near, if not on the spot, where Christ 
Church now stands. 

In addition to the ashes of the dead, each 
urn contained one piece of copper money 
with the inscription of the Emperor who 
happened to be reigning at the time of the 
death. Some were of Claudius, A.D. 54; of 
Vespasian ; of Nero ; and of Antoninus Pius, 
A.D. 161. Tear vessels, or lachrymatories, 
were also discovered, and many of the pots 
were made of the pottery known as Samian 
ware. In addition to these, the workpeople 
came upon some large coffins, probably of 
British or Saxon make, and a sarcophagus 
richly decorated, at that part known now as 
the Minories. The coffins are preserved in 
the vaults beneath Christ Church. As they 
were unearthed we had a good look at them ; 
they seem to have been hollowed out of a 
large tree and fastened with iron nails as big 
as a man’s finger and a quarter of a yard 
long, with heads two inches across, some of 
which were left behind on our soil, and will 
probably be unearthed one day. 

It was a great time for us; we had never 
in the course of our existence been made so 
much of or been compelled to receive so 
many visitors. 

But we must hark back to the time when 
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the Romans bade us a final adieu in the asserting. So the first thing he did was to hun 
year A.D. 448. disarm our dear city of London, quarter star 
The extent of London at that time was the Norman soldiers upon the citizens, and whe 
from Ludgate on the west to the Tower on build a citadel for himself not far from us, Fitz 
the east, about a mile; and from the wall on which is known by the name of the Tower fielc 
the north (London Wall) to the Thames, of London. chen 
about half a mile, giving larger dimensions About this time we began to think se- wile 
than those of any other Roman town in  riously of our position. It seemed to us pita 
Britain. that while everything was progressing we, T 
The Romans, who understood masonry, —Spitalfields—alone were standing still, kno 
built walls round fifty towns which they just wlfere we were centuries ago. Surely Squ 
united by roads; that round London ran we might be employed in some way for the surf 
from the Tower through the Minories to Ald- _ benefit of the city we had seen grow up, and thre 
gate, Hounsditch, Bishopsgate, Fore Street, of which we were so proud. If we could the 
through Cripplegate, and Castle Street to not be admitted within its gates, we could of 1 
Aldersgate, and through Christ's Hospital certainly grow some corn or vegetables for its nort 
by Newgate and Ludgate to the Thames. use ; but no one seemed to see this, and we itsel 
The gates we knew most of were Aldgate had no tongue with which to make our gro 
and Bishopsgate, because it was through longings known. Spit 
these our visitors always came. They were At length we were roused from our sleepy calle 
constructed of double portals, with side en- and dissatisfied condition by certain rumours V 
trances for foot passengers. The Romans _ of our being wanted at last, and by no less woo 
were clever at masonry, as at other things, a person than good Queen Maud, wife of cam 
and the wall they built was very thick and Henry I. and 
strong, and we noticed that they used bricks She desired to found a monastery for of G 
twice as large as the people make now. Canons of an Order then newly brought and 
It may seem strange but it is quite true, into our country; and, by the advice of fami 
that the departure of the Romans from Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Spit 
among us was the source of great grief tothe Richard Beaumeis, Bishop of London, she T 
Londoners. Their rule had been one of chose a portion of land not exactly on our sesst 
peace and culture; the condition of the fields, but quite close to them, whereon to cove 
people had greatly improved under them, build it, probably because she owned a soke, so 1 
and the result of the sudden removal of the synonymous with liberty, ward, or manor, lodg 
Roman magistrates was anarchy and confu- near to us called Portsoken Ward. the 
sion. Whatever her reason for the choice of the « 
Foreign historians did not seem to care to land, it made a wonderful change in us: field 
notice us after their departure, and there instead of sloth there was activity; in the W 
were but few among us who could take place of loneliness, cheerfulness; and next went 
notes; we, therefore, in a great measure, best to having it on our own fields was to the 
dropped out of the world’s history for a have it close to us. mer¢ 
time, and as our city has ever been one of This happened in the year 1108. The deal 
progress and change, it was difficult to pre- building was dedicated to the Holy Trinity,* num 
serve the features. and the Prior selected was Norman, an that, 
That which never failed to puzzle us,as Augustine monk. He attracted great atten- 400, 
lookers-on, was that Christianity unobtru- tion by his preaching, and became very were 
sively made its way amid all the misery popular, and was made Aldermant+ of the and 
and unrest caused by foreign invasion, so Soke of the Port. the t 
that when Pope Gregory sent over mission- We were proud of the honour of having W 
aries to convert the Pagans, they found this monastery close to us, and we were the . 
many of the British already Christians ; settling down to quiet and content when we were 
certainly Ethelbert must have known some- were roused by the cry, “ Be up and doing.” impe 
thing of this creed, for his wife Bertha was It must have been getting on towards a and 1 
a Christian. rae ' sweel 
London continued to prosper through prion! was built. In Northoote’s “London” we find “The | abou 
every kind of trial and anxiety, till the time late ‘dissolved Priory of the Church of Trinity, near Aldgate, the t 
nae La '. was situate in the Duke’s Place. 
when William of Normandy entered it as + “Alderman, Alde in Saxon means old, alder, older ; hence leade 
Conqueror. thejulement ie ost vigors in peronsof more mature years. | basin 
Our prosperity did not please him; he Senator, among us is called an Alderman. Alderman was a As fa 
+s : name for a chief governor of a secular guild, and in time chief 
theught-our citizens too warlike and self-  oficer in a guildated city or town.” —Timws. on th 
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hundred years since Queen Maud had 
startled our neighbourhood into activity 
when the message came to us that Walter 
Fitzgerald, who owned a portion of our 
fields, had given it away to one of the 
sheriffs of London, Walter Brune, and his 
wife Rosia, as a site for a priory and hos- 
pital which they desired greatly to build. 

The part of us thus disposed of was that 
known to the present generation as Spital 
Square. Grand doings took place on our 
surface ; the city turned out its inhabitants 
through Bishopsgate and Aldgate to witness 
the Archdeacon of London lay the first stone 
of the building which was to occupy the 
north side of the Square, while the Square 
itself was reserved for the hospital burial- 
ground, and for a long time was known as 
Spital Yard ; so for a second time we were 
called upon to act as God’s Acre. 

When the building, which was entirely of 
wood, was finished, the Bishop of London 
came through the Bishopsgate with pomp 
and ceremony to dedicate it to the honour 
of God by the name of the “ House of God 
and the Hospital of St. Mary,” and it became 
familiar to future generations as “ St. Mary 
Spital without (or outside) Bishopsgate.” 

This will show you how we became pos- 
sessed of the name Spitalfields. We dis- 
covered that this hospital was founded not 
so much for the sick as for providing free 
lodging for poor wayfarers. It seems that 
the poor, who at first congregated outside 
the city walls, have always resorted to Spital- 
fields as a haven of refuge. 

We heard a good deal more now of what 
went on in the city, and learned with pride 
the prodigious riches, splendour, and com- 
merce of our London. There was a good 
deal of discussion about this time as to the 
number of its inhabitants, some declaring 
that, according to Fitz-Stephen, there were 
400,000, while others, citing Peter of Blois, 
were quite sure that 40,000 was the number, 
and this seemed to us the more correct of 
the two. 

We heard also how that the streams of 
the Flete, the old Bourne, and Walbrook 
were becoming scanty, and their courses 
impeded by the erection of many houses, 
and that the citizens were compelled to seek 
sweet waters abroad ; and we learned that 
about this time water was conveyed from 
the town of Tyburn to the city by means of 

leaden pipes, and received in a rough stone 
basin, there being no leaden cisterns then. 
As far as we remember we depended entirely 
on the rivers, brooks, and wells of the neigh- 
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bourhood for water up to the thirteenth 
century.* 

We have had the opportunity of listening 
to good sermons ever since St. Mary’s, Spital 
Square, was built, for in the churchyard a 
pulpit was erected, on which were preached 
at Easter time, viz., Good Friday, and Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday following, 
very famous sermons by noted and eloquent 
preachers. 

Even after the Priory + was dissolved in 
1534, the sermons were continued, and a 
house built close to the pulpit for the accom- 
modation of the city authorities who came 
as listeners. 

This pulpit was destroyed in the time of 
the Civil Wars, and the sermons were 
preached up to the year 1797 in St. Bride’s 
Church, and subsequently in Christ Church, 
Newgate Street. 

One or two of the sermons in manuscript 
may be seen in the British Museum if any 
are curious to see them. 

The destruction of the Spital Pulpit Cross 
was soon followed by the erection of houses 
around the open spot where it had stood, 
and in other parts of our fields we had the 
pleasure of secing country houses built and 
inhabited. One of the largest was occupied 
by Pallavicini, an Italian ambassador to the 
Court of Elizabeth. 

We remember quite well when, in 1559, 
the Queen came in great state to our fields, 
accompanied by hundreds of men in armour, — 
and morris dancers to the sound of drums, 
fifes, and bugles. Ah! it was a grand time 
for us! 

Soon the aspect of our fields changed, and 
we perceived that rest and peace for us must 
be reckoned as conditions of the past. The 
people whom it was our privilege to support 
increased so rapidly that they left us scarcely 
breathing room, and we saw that the cha- 
racter of those whom we supported was 
deteriorating, and, to our chagrin, a writer, 
in 1596, speaking of a man of ill-repute, said 
“he had almost as ill a name as the Spittle 
in Shoreditch,” and a little later on our fields 
became the residence of astrologers and 
fortune-tellers, and fairs were constantly 
held on our surface. 

We had up to this passed through many 
phases of existence, but all was as nothing 
to what was coming upon us, as we shall 
explain in our next chapter. 

* In views and maps of old London the fields are marked as 
an open and partly wooded district. 

+ There were at the time of its dissolution as many as one 


hundred and eighty beds well furnished for the reception of 
the poor. 











“IN PEACE AND QUIETNESS.” 


SILVER tide, 
The waters glide, 
And round the feet of mountains slide, 
O’er whose high steep 
The moonbeams peep, 
And on through winding valleys keep. 


"Mid craggy walls, 
Where alway calls 
The voice of many waterfalls, 
A castle stands, 
Whence robber bands 
Once ravaged all the neighbour lands. 


Their fierce alarms, 
Their clang of arms, 
Rang o’er the peasants’ wasted farms; 
And city streets 
Heard their hoof beats, 
Beheld the keeping of their leets. 


Their riot fills 
No more the hills, 
And stirs a myriad mortal ills, 
Their day is done, 
Their course long run, 
And memory fain their names would shun. 


Along these slopes 
With nature copes 
The peasant, scattering seed in hopes. 
The fig and vine 
Their boughs entwine ; 
The valleys sing with corn and wine. 


In summer days 
A golden haze 
Hides mount and river in its maze ; 
In summer eves 
The moonlight weaves 
A shimmering splendour of the leaves. 
~ 


Or silver lights, 
On autumn nights, 
It scatters where no foe affrights ; 
While softly there 
The call of prayer 
Floats forth upon the peaceful air. 
; OSCAR FAY ADAMS, 
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“"Mid craggy walls.” 
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Dr. Bowman Stephenson. 


DR. BOWMAN STEPHENSON AT HOME. 


T is somewhat of a far cry, especially on a 
bleak, cold, wintry afternoon, from 
Charing Cross to Cambridge Heath—there 
is a cross at Charing, by the way, but no 
trace of a heath as you quit the Great 
Eastern Company’s station at Hackney Road 
end—but the distance and the wretched 
weather, together with the gloom engendered 
by a short walk through a decaying part of 
Hackney, are all forgotten. when the visitor 
is at last confronting the Rey. Dr. Bowman 
Stephenson over tea-cup and toast before a 
cosy fire in his study, at 7, St. Agnes Ter- 
race, Victoria Park—a brief terrace fronting 
on to one of the chief entrances to East 
London’s much-prized recreation-ground. As 
his daughter, hearty “Sister Dora,” tells you, 
he is “ always busy, and always travelling ; ” 
and as a matter of fact, although for reasons 
of health or business at one time a veritable 


“ globe-trotter,” he had not enjoyed a holi- 
day for two years before he got to the Con- 
ference at Grindelwald last year. Sowe regard 
ourselves as in luck’s way in discovering him 
for once with his feet on his own fender, and 
a leisure hour or two at his command. We 
scarcely need to know his characteristics, or 
to hear him expound his principles and _prac- 
tice, to be able to mentally photograph the 
big, bald-headed, grey-bearded man, in spec- 
tacles, with a figure and an aspect which 
occasionally suggest Lord Salisbury, taking 
his ease in front of us: he is brimful of 


** benevolence, kindly-disposed to all men ; but 


his philanthropic sympathies are neither ex- 
travagant in nature nor obtrusive in form ; 
in a word, he isshrewd and practical, as well 
as tender of conscience and kind of heart ; 
and, in other respects, he tempers his ardent 
desire for reform and advancement with the 
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gentle caution and discretion which history 
has ever proved to be the best weapons of 
aman of affairs bent on sound and stable 
progress. But a man ought never to be 
judged without the aid of side-lights, and 
this does not tell you all about Dr. Stephen- 
son. He is full of quiet fun, and the charm 
of his family-life—sadly marred by the death 
of his wife a couple of years ago-—is a con- 
tinual sure source of strength to him. He 
is the possessor of a beautiful voice, and 
is an enthusiastic musician, playing the 
harmonium and organ with special enjoy- 
ment. This passionate love of music has 
been of the greatest value to him both as a 
minister and a collector of funds for his 
Homes. Long before Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey were known on this side of the 
Atlantic, he used to sing and play in the 
streets to crowds gathered to hear him 
preach ; his harmonium being carried from 
station to station by willing hands. In the 
earlier stages of his children’s work, he used 
to sing at meetings called to raise funds for 
their maintenance and extension. In those 
trying days, in 

fact, he used to 

do everything— 

even to white- 

washing, as _ his 

daughterinforms 

you ina laughing 

aside. 

No picture cf 
Dr. Stephenson 
or his home 
would be com- 
plete without a 
mention of Miss 
Stephenson, the 
“Lancashire . 
lass,” as she has 
always been 
called at home, 
who presides so 
pleasantly over 
the tea - table. 
Sister Dora is 
Dr. Stephenson’s 
only child, and, 
as he proudly 
confesses, she 
has been to him 


son and daughter 
both. There 
exists between.” 


father and 
daughter the 
most absolute 
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Sister Dora. 


sympathy in the movement with which his 
name is so closely associated. When her 
school-days were over, she threw herself into 


the work with great ardour, and in many 


ways she has served it, and is serving it, 
most ably and faithfully. Her. influence 
upon many of the children as they grow up 
is very marked, and as an advocate of its 
claims she has distinguished herself. She is 
no enthusiast for the work of public speaking 
by women, believing that, as a general rule, 
woman’s work does not lie in that direction ; 
but a few years ago, when her father was unex- 
pectedly detained from a meeting, she, at his 
telegraphic request, essayed a few words as 
an apology for his absence, and in doing this 
found herself speaking freely and naturally 
about the work, and since then she has 
frequently and effectively addressed large 
audiences in various parts of the country. 
Since the death of her mother, Sister Dora 
has had under her charge five orphan chil- 
dren, whom it has been: the pleasure of 
father and daughter not only’ to house and 
train but to support, and now they have 
moved into a 
larger house with 
the purpose of 
raising the num- 
ber for whom she 
is so specially re- 
sponsible to ten. 
The happy cha- 
racter of Dr. Ste- 
phenson’s domes- 
tic life is likely 
to be intensified, 
and the co-opera- 
tion of members 
of his own house- 
hold in the dis- 
tinctive work of 
his career en- 
larged, our host 
being on the eve 
of marriage with 
a lady, Sister 
Ella, who has her- 
self known the 
sadness of an 
orphan  girl’s 
life, and for more 
than thirteen 
years has been a 
most active and 
efficient worker 
for the children. 

Dr. Stephen- 
son is a North- 
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countryman. On his father’s side he comes of 
a Northumbrian family of Stephenson which 
loves to believe it was of common stock with 
sturdy persevering George Stephenson, the 
inventor of the locomotive ; while on his 
mother’s side he claims connection with the 
hills and dales of western Durham. It is 
a coincidence, due to the itinerant system, 
that he was born in Newcastle, his father, a 
Wesleyan minister, being temporarily sta- 
tioned in the Northumbrian capital at the 
time. Dr. Stephenson himself, relieved of 
them as he has been for twenty years, has 
not quite forgotten the disadvantages of 
that system. Of the various circuits in 
which he travelled his happiest memories 
seem to relate to Bolton. He has, of course, 
the usual array of parting gifts—in his case, 
in the main, a bundle of sticks. A presen- 
tation clock in the Library gives him the 
cue for a story over which Dean Ramsay 
might have rejoiced. There was a customary 
circuit- change at Manchester: with the 
minister who was about to succeed him, Mr. 
Stephenson was on terms of the most 
brotherly affection, and so it occurred to the 
good folk who composed the congregation 
that instead of holding two meetings—one 
of farewell, the other of welcome, as had 
been the practice—they should substitute a 
gathering at which they could at one and the 
same time speed the parting and hail the 
coming guest. The idea was carried out, 
and the effect was comical in the extreme. 
The first half of the meeting was all tears ; 
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the second half was all smiles. It was as if 
a man was crying on one side of his face and 
laughing on the other. The clock is known 
to the household as the “ Janus Clock.” 

Dr. Stephenson was intended for the Law, 
but during his student-days at Wesley Col- 
lege, Sheffield, his thoughts took a more 
serious bent, and finally he determined to 
follow in the honoured footsteps of his 
father, the Rev. John Stephenson. The young 
man clearly was deeply influenced by the 
work of his father and the environment of 
his home. Dr. Stephenson treasures yet a 
number of shells which recall his father’s 
missionary labours in the West Indies ; and 
there is good reason to believe that the 
generosity of heart and liberality of thought 
for which he is known are largely traceable 
to the reminiscences of the slave-trade agita- 
tion in which his father was peculiarly and 

intensely interested. Dr. Stephenson finished 
his early training at Richmond Theological 
College ; and at the age of twenty entered 
the ministry of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, which had recently passed through 
a damaging agitation. He wears the distinc- 
tive garb of a clergyman, and when attacked 
is ready enough to defend the use of the 
white tie; though he has no sympathy 
with “priestly pretensions.” He is disposed 
to criticise the motives of those who make 
themselves singular by the absence of clerical 
costume ; and quotes the popularity of cer- 
tain preachers who consistently wear the tra- 
ditional dress as proof that this matter of 





The Hospital Ward of the Children’s Home. 
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costume exercises no in- 
fluence of an inimical kind 
upon the masses of working 
men. Hegrantsthat when at 
college Methodist ministers 
in prospective occasionally 
err in obtrusiveness of 
garb as well as in extrava- 
gance of manner ; but that 
is only the vealiness of the 
calf—when they become 
good beef these excres- 
cences disappear. Talk- 
ing of the education of 
the ministry, he conceded 
that it would be admirable 
if men intending to serve 
the Church could go 
through an Arts course at 
a university, as an increas- 
ing number of men do, 
before spending two or three years at a 
theological college, but he wisely declines to 
weigh that advantage in the balance against 
the loss of the invaluable services of real, 
live men (like John Hunt, the Lancashire 
labourer), whom God has drawn as His 
apostles and prophets from the ranks of the 
lowly and uncultured. 

Dr. Stephenson’s own solid attainments 
are apt to be overlooked amidst the success 
which has attended his labour as a saviour 
of children. He is a graduate of London 
University, and he possesses three or four 
honorary degrees. The walls of the room 
in which we are chatting—half study, half 
office, with an official-looking desk for the use 
of his private Secretary—are covered with 
books ; and books are also to be found in 
almost every room in the house. More than 
half of the library consists of works on 
theology. History and science are well repre- 
sented —Sister Dora tells you that her father 
is “very fond of history”; and poetry and 
fiction are also to be found within its compass. 

Notwithstanding his deep immersion iu 
the affairs of the Children’s Homes, Dr. Ste- 
phenson has never abated his share of preach- 
ing duty in the country. During his year of 
office as President of the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence, he preached a series of discourses which 
make quite a notable volume; and both 
before and since has been constantly in 
request for ceremonial occasions. Of course 
he looks back upon the incidents of his Presi- 
dential year—including a visit to America, 
which was in several respects historic—with 
the liveliest satisfaction. But his hand has 
been seen in many church enterprises. The 
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Interior of Chapel, Children's 
lome, 





reminiscences suggested by the letter-box in 
the entrance lobby, sketched herewith, seem to 
afford him great pleasure. These handsome 
articles of furniture are fashioned in old oak 
from Wesley’s Chapel, City Road. The resto- 
ration of this famous chapel, which is the 
mother church of Methodism throughout the 
world, was undertaken, it may be remembered, 
on the initiative of Dr. Stephenson, and was 
accomplished at every point by his sugges- 
tion and under his oversight. Now, it is a 
really noble place of worship; and though 
there is in it no record whatever of his 
connection with the work of restoration, he 
naturally regards it as one of the good and 
worthy things which he has been permitted 
to do. 

Amongst the other things which likewise 
make to him for righteousness may be re- 
corded the help which Dr. Stephenson ex- 
tended to the Purity agitation a few years 
ago; and the appeal which he issued during 
the last London County Council election 
when President of the Wesleyan Conference. 
The ex-President is not publicly known as a 
keen politician, but when he believes that the 
cause of iruth and the people can be really 
effectively served and God’s work advanced 
by an act of his, he is not the man to refuse 
to grasp the sword and unfold the banners. 

After all, however, it is in the rdéle of 
Father of the Children that the great public 
best knows Dr. Stephenson, and whilst the 
Homes which he has created exist and the 
children whom he has rescued live and their 
children after them, he will not lack monu- 
ment of lasting fibre nor song of praise of 
sweetest strain. As we think of his life’s 
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work—the work which is his most certain 
passport to the affections of men and the 
love of God—we recall Victor Hugo’s “note” 
of “Monseigneur Bienvenu”: “Oh Thou 
who art! Ecclesiastes names Thee the 
Almighty ; Maccabees names Thee Creator ; 
the Epistle to the Ephesians names Thee 
Liberty ; Baruch names Thee Immensity ; 
the Psalms name Thee Wisdom and Truth ; 
John names Thee Light ; the Book of Kings 
names Thee Lord; Exodus calls Thee Provi- 
dence ; Leviticus, Holiness ; Esdras, Justice ; 
Creation calls Thee God; man names Thee 
Father ; but Solomon names Thee Compas- 
sion, and that is the most beautiful of all 
Thy names.” 

At the outset of our conversation we were 
curious, naturally, to trace the genesis of Dr. 
Stephenson’s special and distinctive labours. 
To begin with, of course, there has been 
always manifest in him—a species of heredi- 
tary legacy—a strong, active sympathy with 
the down-trodden of the earth ; and particu- 
larly have the forlorn and pitiful condition 
and position of the children of the crowded 
and the crushed—so intensely desperate, be- 
cause so palpably hopeless—evef touched and 
quickened him. Here we have the highly 
susceptible heart and mind; there the spe- 
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literature as to the German idea which fell 
in his way. His experience during three years 
spent in Manchester and the three years suc- 
ceeding spent in Bolton, where he saw the 
lives of hundreds of innocent children an- 
nually marred, physically, mentally, and 
morally, for life, by the system which left 
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cially prepared soil. In God’s way came 
the opportunity for the use of this finely 
attuned instrument of social service. Strong 
criticism is sometimes expended upon the 
Methodist itinerant system—criticism which, 
we imagine, is not absolutely alien to Dr. 
Stephenson’s own predilections ; but over the 
introduction of this friend of the children to 
his life’s work, the itinerant system seems to 
make a distinct “score.” For the trave!ling 
arrangement placed him in the heart of Lan- 
cashire in the anguish of the Cotton Famine, 
when the fate of the children, always the 
greatest sufferers under the factory system, 
was the hardest and keenest; and imme- 
diately afterwards it landed him in the most 
wretched districts of London—first in Lam- 
beth, then in the East-end. Concurrently 
he became acquainted with the German sys- 
tem, as exemplified in Wichern’s work at 
the Rauhe-house at Hamburg, and the 
Kaiserswerth institution for the provision 
of deaconesses and nurses. Dr. Stephen- 
son gladly bears testimony to the pio- 
neer movements of Raikes, Dr. Andrew 
Reed, and Mr. George Miiller; but he ap- 
pears to have mainly got his own impetus to 
activity from the moving facts daily coming 
within his own cognisance, and from the 
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them in ignorant, reckless guardianship, 
whilst the mothers were for many hours a day 
at the mills, touched him deeply, as we have 
indicated ; and daily contact with the more 
lurid and striking aspects of wretchedness 
which the district of the New Cut so abun- 
dantly presented to the tender-hearted and 
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conscience-stricken newcomer, quickly drove 
him to action. He came to the conclusion, 
once and for ever, that if these children of 
the slums, these Arabs of the streets, are to 
have a chance of a more hopeful life at all, 
the only possible way is to lift them entirely 
and absolutely out of the environment and 
circumstances that have surrounded them 
from their birth; and so, as he told us with 
the baldest simplicity, as he described for 
our information the growth of the Children’s 
Homes, “I began by taking a few lads into a 
cottage, and putting in a man and woman to 
look after them.” 

This mention of the word “ cottage” gave 
the clue to the pivot of Dr. Stephenson’s sys- 
tem, and probably also to the remarkable 
success that has attended his efforts to 
ameliorate the lot of the child of hard for- 
tune. His is the “Home” system in the 
fullest and freest interpretation of the 
phrase. His is not one of those great, con- 
tinuous, all-spacious buildings, often mis- 
called a “Home”; but both boys and girls 
are really divided up into family groups, each 
living in a house distinct from the other 
groups. Each group comprises twenty-five 
children, with whom two ladies, or “ sisters,” 
live constantly. This system now distin- 
guishes the methods of some other institu- 
tions of a similar character in this country ; 
but the credit of its introduction apparently 
belongs to Dr. Stephenson. At any rate, 
he improved upon the German method in 
a very important detail. Under the Ger- 
man system the governors of the Homes were 
men ; taking the English view that woman's 
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One of the dining-rooms, Children’s Home. 


influence is the mightiest force at home, he 
put in ladies as the heads of the houses. 
Now he is assisted in this way by nearly 
fifty ladies, who are known as “Sisters of 
the Children.” This “sisterhood” has been 
in existence, leading a useful, unostenta- 
tious, unadvertised life, for nearly twenty 
years. An absurd attempt has been made 
within the past few months to identify it 
with the organizations of the Roman Church. 
There is no vow of any kind—neither of 
celibacy, poverty, nor obedience—demanded 
or taken. At the same time the impelling 
motive to join the order is religious, and ad- 
mission is only granted after due training and 
probation. Members of all the Evangelical 
Churches are now numbered amongst the 
“sisterhood ”; and the only qualification for 
admission, apart from adaptability for the 
work, is freedom from religious prejudices 
which might prove a bar to the harmonious 
life of the Home. 

The essential qualifications for the work, 
of course, are brightness, cheerfulness, and 
firmness. Dr. Stephenson most values the 
help of well-educated and refined women of 
the middle-class, from which, indeed, most 
of his recruits are drawn ; “ even the talents 
of the most cultivated women,” he tells us, 
“are not thrown away” in a work of this 
kind. They have to deal for the most part 
with children of sharp, shrewd mind, who 
would quickly bring into contempt the 
authority of any male governors and teachers 
obtainable at the salaries which the institu- 
tion could afford to pay; and the capacity 
of these lady governors and teachers to 
interest and satisfy, in combination with 
their brightness and refinement, has in many 
instanees wrought a wondrous effect upon 
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children of the roughest and wildest type. 
Some of the “sisters” have been in associa- 
tion with the Homes for ten, twelve, and 
fourteen years, and some for as long as twenty 
years, and all render, as Dr. Stephenson 
declares with the utmost gratitude, a large 
measure of enthusiastic and devoted ser- 
vice. 

Out of the “sisterhood” just described 
has grown within the past two years an 
“order” or organization of deaconesses. 
These ladies are specially trained for the pur- 
poses of nursing and visiting the sick, the 
lowly, and the lonely. But as a matter of 
fact, the “sisters” cover considerably more 
ground than this: they are ‘lay helpers” 
of the resident ministers in the widest 
sense ; they “run” labour bureaus, promote 
social gatherings, play the part of peace- 
makers, address meetings, some of them 
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are even ready to conduct services and 
preach sermons. In short, their hands do 
whatever they find to do, and they do it 
with all their might. Every one must know 
enough of medical and surgical practice to 
be able to give skilled help to injured 
or ailing folk. Dr. Stephenson tells with 
gusto a story of a sister located in a low 
quarter who found two women “fighting 
like devils” ; stepping in between them, she 
summarily stopped the fight, and then 
“ patched up” the combatants in a spirit of 
the strictest impartiality and gentlest for- 
bearance. The sisters undergo twelve 
months’ training at the Central House ; then 
they are dispatched to such stations, either 
in the provinces or in the metropolis, as may 
have besought their help. There are now 
seventeen ladies at work and thirteen under 
training. 





The Study. 


The interviewer here drifted the talk on 
to the question of Woman in the Pulpit, 
pointing his queries with a reference to the 
once-famous Methodist evangelist, Mrs. 


Palmer. 
* Our Church does not recognise worsen as 


preachers,” explained Dr. Stephenson ; 
“there is only one case of a woman autho- 
rised to preach—the circumstances being 
peculiar—a remote circuit in Norfolk. But 
for myself I have no prejudice in the matter. 
I don't think the inhibitions in the New 
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Testament were meant to apply to our own 
time; there was a good reason why the 
Corinthian women should keep silence. I 
think it is altogether a question of the fit- 
ness of the person. The presumption is 
against a woman's place being on the plat- 
form or in the pulpit: her natural sphere 
seems to lie in other directions. One is 
tempted to recall Dr. Johnson’s observation 
as to the ability of dogs to walk on two legs : 
‘They can do it, but they will do it very 
badly.’ But there is no disguising the fact 
that there is an increasing number of women 
who are showing as great a competence as 
any man could manifest for efficiently plead- 
ing a cause; and if any woman exhibits a 
special fitness for addressing a congregation, 
I do not see why she should not be per- 
mitted so to do. In brief, woman in public 
life must always be the exception, but I am 
by no means anxious to make the exceptions 
very limited in number.” 

But to take up the thread of our sketch 
of the history of Dr. Stephenson’s Home: 
From Lambeth the hard-working, young 
Wesleyan minister with the keen regard 
for the welfare of the worst-wronged of all 
our city’s sheaf of les misérables, was trans. 
ferred to a circuit in the East-end of London 
equally prolific in specimens of juveniles 
severely handicapped in the race of life ; 
and the seal was formally set to Dr. Ste- 
phenson’s life-work. Recognising the re- 
sponsibility he had incurred in respect to 
them, he had brought on to Hackney his 
boys from the New Cut; and he rapidly 
added to his establishment other children of 
unhappy fate whom he had met in his new 
circuit. So his “family” gradually grew, 
and the Stephenson Home for Children 
slowly developed. 

At first the experiment was entirely Dr. 
Stephenson’s own, but quickly his friends 
in London and elsewhere rallied in sup- 
port of his scheme; and in due time the 
Wesleyan Conference, in a spirit of the 
highest wisdom and truest Christianity, 
freed him from the worries and movements 
incidental to the ministerial position, and 
set him specially apart for the pursuit of the 
all-important work to which he had so sig- 
nally given his heart and mind and body— 
the work to which he had consecrated him- 
self with all the energy and power with 
which God had endowed him. Now, this 
practical parson has 875 children in his 
charge, divided into several separate groups 
or Homes, First, there are eleven Homes at 
Hackney. Then there are five branches of 
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the work situated in the country—one at 
Alverstoke, chiefly for childrea of delicate 
constitution; a second at New Oscott; a 
third at Ramsey, Isle of Man; and the fourth 
at Gravesend. Besides these, there is a fine 
“farm colony” at Edgeworth—quite a self- 
contained village—where 200 children are 
being brought up in the ways of health, in- 
dustry, and morality. Dr. Stephenson has 
also got his “over-sea colony,” but in his 
case it is a “colony” only inname. It is 
true that he has established at Hamilton, 
Ontario, a home capable of temporarily 
housing 100 children, but he only has the chil- 
dren remain in the institution whilst they are 
waiting for a situation. His plan is to get 
the children incorporated into the ordinary 
family life of the country at the earliest 
possible moment ; to keep the children apart 
as a separate body, to cause them to grow 
up as a community foreign to the common 
life of the colony, is, he holds, acting ina 
way distinctly inimical to their best interests, 
as weil as contrary to the general welfare of 
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the colony. Dr. Stephenson gathers his 
families from all parts of the country—there 
are even children from the Shetland Isles and 
the Norman Isles. Attached to the Homes 
at Hackney is a beautiful chapel, where 
Dr. Stephenson often preaches, and where 
the services on the Sunday mornings are 
characterised by a beautiful completeness and 
charm. Of course in his capacity of uni- 
versal guardian he has sore troubles occa- 
sionally ; his experience has taught him that 
the paternal instinct often revives when a 
child is able to earn half-a-crown a week, 
and he is afraid that in many cases the 
feeling manifested by parents for children 
who have been taken away from them must 
perforce be described merely as simple ani- 
mal instinct. On the other hand, he bears 
eloquent testimony to the brave fight made 
by many a poor mother in the interests of 
her children—a fight oft illumined by a 
surrender of the children to the care of 
others in a spirit of the finest self-sacrifice 
and devotion. There are now nearly 900 
children under Dr. Stephenson’s control, 
and altogether more than 3,000 boys and girls 
have benefited by that prompting of the 
heart which found practical manifestation 
in the district of the New Cut twenty-three 
years ago. The work demands about £16,000 
annually. A considerable proportion of this 
sum is raised by the children themselves— 
that is to say, by means of concerts given 
by choirs of the children in various parts 
of the country. The Homes have never had 
regularly an income 
calculated to. meet 
expenditure—the 
work has developed 
so unceasingly, that 
the cry of the trea- 
surer has always 
been in the key- 
note of “ Oliver 
Twist.” 

‘‘How does your 
own Church ‘play- 
up,’ Dr. Stephen- 
son?” the inter- 
viewer inquired. 
“They back us very 
well indeed,” was 
the reply. * Our 
work is as unsec- 
tarian in its spirit 
as any work of the 
kind ; but after all, 
as is only natural, 
the people of my 
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own Church look upon it with a special sym- 
pathy. They make it the outlet for the ex- 
pression of their emotions in this field of 
philanthropy, and, in short, the Methodist 
Church is the back-bone of our work.” 

Dr. Stephenson is justly disposed to take 
this credit for his work, that it has been an 
important factor in educating the Methodist 
communities in movements of social reform 
outside the conventional limits of strictly 
Church work. When he began his minis- 
terial work thirty years ago, many good 
people had no notion of doing anything out- 
side the sermon or prayer-meeting: now, 
happily, a spirit and energy entirely different 
are abroad. Dr. Stephenson fairly takes 
rank as a pioneer of the modern social- 
reform movement ; and it is conceivable that 
but for the educative tendencies of his work, 
the great town Missions, which are the 
brightest bit of Wesleyan work at present 
before the world, might still have been in 
the womb of great events. 

The interviewer pursuing the Methodist 
vein, Dr. Stephenson claimed to be ranked 
as ‘a decided progressive” in relation to 
Wesleyan politics; but he confessed that 
since he had worn official harness, he had 
exercised a little more care in the expression 
of his opinions than had previously been his 
wont. He excused this reserve with the ex- 
planation that “when a man has served in 
the highest positions in his Church, he feels 
himself placed in a position somewhat analo- 
gous to that of an ex-minister of the 
crown, and he can- 
not quite free him- 
self from the sense 
of responsibility 
which makes men 
chary of unpractical 
opinions.” 

referring to ques- 
tions which at pre- 
sent agitate the 
Wesleyan Church, 
“There will,” he 
said, ‘‘ be very large 
reforms yet—admi- 
nistrative reforms. 
I think, for instance, 
that the opportuni- 
ties for the active 
co-operation of the 
laity in the business 


of our Conference 
will be much 
more widely en- 


larged.” 
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Invited to speak as to the prospect of 
union on the part of the Methodist Churches, 
he answered, “There is a distinct tendency 
towards assimilation, and I have no doubt 
union will take place, and very probably 
sooner than some people think—I mean be- 
cause at the present day questions have an 
astonishing way of 
ripening quickly.” 

“Tn short,” he ob- 
served, “our principles, 
our progress in many 
directions, and, above 
all, the earnest spirit 
which animates us to- 
day, all point to the 
building up of a great 
Church of the people, 
even wider and stronger 
and more powerful than 
Wesleyan Methodism 
has ever been.” 

Dr. Stephenson was 
next led to discuss the 
attitude of the Wes- 
leyan ministry towards 
the pronouncements of 
modern scholarship and 
scientific research in re- 
lation to various points 
of vital interest. “I 
think many of us,” he 
said, “are far too apt 
to take mere passing 
phases of thought for 
certainties. A great many men leap at the 
last new opinion and accept it as gospel. 
It may prove itself to be gospel, but I think 
it would be wiser on our part not to hastily 
assume that.” In support of this appeal tothe 
spirit of caution, he pointed out how geo- 
logists, scientists, scholars, and even those 
men who give themselves up to the study of 
languages solely, are constantly revising their 
opinions and suggestions, and how the results 
of the various series of excavations in the 
East had effectually disproved the truth of 
the myth and legend theories, both in rela- 
tion to Biblical and Homeric literature, which 
had so great a vogue at the time of his 
own University career. 

The talk turned to a consideration of the 
new spirit abroad in the Labour World. 

“My own feeling,” said Dr. Stephenson, 
“has always been very sympathetic towards 
it. I believe that many foolish things are 
said and done in the name of the working- 
man. But that is characteristic of all move- 
ments into which real life and energy enter. 
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For my part, I think that the demands of 
the working-classes at this moment are in 
the main based on justice, and that in the 
long run a reasonable measure of these de- 
mands is bound to be conceded.” 

The interviewer solicited Dr. Stephenson's 
impressions as to the present attitude of the 
working- classes _to- 
wards the Church. “If 
you exclude London,” 
he replied, “I think 
we have already a large 
section of the working- 
classes included in our 
Church ; very many of 
our churches through- 
out the country, in fact, 
simply consist of work- 
ing - people. As to 
London, I think the 
attitude of the working- 
men towards religion 
has markedly improved 
in recent years. That 
may be in part because 
many of the represen- 
tatives of the Church 
have lately manifested 
a keener sympathy 
with the objects which 
are dearest to their 
hearts. I should be 
sorry, however,” he 
added, “if such a sym- 
pathy should be pro- 
fessed in any way merely as means to an 
end. For if a minister is not in these 
matters thoroughly sincere, if his declara- 
tions have not the true ring about them, 
this profession of interest in the material 
future of the working-classes may prove 
an all-round disaster; for working-men are 
quick to detect when any attempt is made 
to play-up to them from motives other than 
those distinctly expressed, and an exposure of 
a false motive would do wide-spread harm.” 

Dr. Stephenson closed a very pleasant and 
profitable chat by assuring his visitor that in 
his opinion the general view as to the con- 
dition of modern society is far too despond- 
ing. The instruments and facilities new to 
this age, he explained, caused us to get a 
more microscopic impression of life and affairs 
than was possible to our forefathers, with the 
result that our view is absolutely out of focus 
as compared with our historical knowledge ; 
and he contended that if the manners and 
conditions of various periods could be put 
fairly into comparison with the manners and 
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conditions of to-day, it must be confessed 
that we have in recent times in this country 
made enormous advances. 

“ All this ferment and agony on the part 
of the common people,” he observed in a con- 
cluding sentence, “is a sign of a stirring of 
life in the depths, which is the surest and 
best sign of progress ; and, observing it, we 
may continue to pursue our way in a spirit 
of high hope and confident expectation.” 

The representative of the SUNDAY MaGa- 
ZINE bade “ good-night” to the Friend of the 
Children, with good wishes on his lips and 
thanksgiving in his heart. For he had just 
listened to his assurance, evoked by a refer- 
ence to his resolution to stand by the Chil- 


UNION. 


dren’s Home in preference to accepting the 
charge of the finest Wesleyan church in 
Washington, “I believe nothing else will 
now dislodge me ;” he had vividly realised 
that the world-worn man of fifty-three has 
still the courage of a boy and the physique 
of a young man; and, above all, he had 
elicited from him the frank declaration that, 
if he were beginning life anew, with the 
choice of every profession and occupation 
open to him, it would be with the greatest 
pleasure and satisfaction that he would elect 
to “go all over again” the career which he 
has rendered so illustrious by his self-sacri- 
fice and devotion in the interest of the 
weakest of the weaklings of the world. 


UNION. 


COME, thou day of union 
In Heaven’s eternal peace, 
When partings, misconceptions, 
Infirmities will cease. 


Some friends on earth are parted 
By seas and deserts wide, 

And some in heart are sundered, 
Though standing side by side. 


And friends in heart bound closely 
For union vainly sigh, 
Their mental view is clouded, 


They see not eye to eye. 


Alas! that mists of error 
The dearest friends should part, 
Though love be still abiding 
Deep down within the heart. 


Then let us grasp more firmly 
Each other hand to hand, 
By ministry uniting 
A wide but broken band, 


And pass o’er blots and failings 
As God blots out our own, 

As we shall wish hereafter 
Before His awful throne. 
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VER since Mr. O’Brien wrote his now 
‘famous article in a “ Plea fer Liberty ” 
people have been asking each other if public 
libraries are such an unmixed good as their 
promoters would have us believe ? Of course 
like everything else they have their pros 
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In Christ our Lord and Master 
True union we may find, 
Till all shall be united 
For ever,—heart and mind. 


In Heaven no seas will sunder 
The dearest friends or kin, 

No more shall come between them 
Infirmity or sin. 


But still,—the band uniting, 
As now o’er land and sea,— 

The love of Christ our Saviour 
The dearest bond will be. 


Then to the glorious Sunshine 
Of Truth and Righteousness, 
Through earthly mists and darkness 
Let us more bravely press. 


S. L. EWBANK, 
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and cons, which if weighed in the scales of 
justice, would leave the balance on the 
side of the pros, I am inclined to think. 
Pessimists would have us believe that every 
attempt to raise the masses is useless ; opti- 
mists, on the other hand, imagine that this 
leverage can be effected in an incredibly short 
space of time. 

Taking a lesson from each of these classes 
my object will be to show how far each is 
right, and what influence public libraries 
have in bettering the status of the citizens 
of London in general and the East-end 
in particular. London, 
as every one knows 
who reads his “Green- 
wood,” has been far be- 
hind the provinces in 
the adoption of the 
Act; in the old days 
its citizens considered 


that the Guildhall Lib- 
rary and the British 
Museum, __ respectively, 
were sufficient for the 
needs of the Metro- 
polis. 

Nowadays time is 


money, and people will 
‘not go far afield for 
facts, such as may be 
obtained in directories, al- 
manacks and guides, etc., 
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which were then only to be had in public- 
houses or clubs. 

It is somewhat odd that the pioneer public 
libraries in East London should not have been 
established under the Act, but that both 
should have been thrown open to the public 
under the same conditions as the rate-sup- 
ported libraries. I allude to the Bethnal Green 
Library and that of the People’s Palace, both 
situated in densely crowded districts. 
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“ Verne, Ballantyne, Kingston, Marryat, Henty, and so 
forth.” 


Bethnal Green Library in London Street, 
was the first in the field, and the extent 
to which it has been used proves the need 
for such an establishment, whilst any 
one visiting the People’s Palace Library 
any time during the day or evening, will 
see the use to which it is put. 

Bethnal Green Library has the disadvan- 
tage of being cramped into too small a space; 
books are not allowed out of the room and 
the catalogue is in manuscript ; but there'is no 
mistake as to the good work it has done and 
is doing. The People’s Palace Library: com- 
bines the advantages and disadvantages of 
reading, reference,’ and newsroom in one, 
having special tables set apart for periodic 
literature, trades journals and colonial 
matter, with one for women readers, who are 
at present not very numerous, though the 
number is increasing; and two tables set 
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There are 12,423 volumes on the shelves, 
and a large proportion of these are fic- 
tion. Every shade of opinion, religious, 
secular, and political, is admitted, and 
nothing is excluded except such litera- 
ture as is pernicious or likely to have 
a bad tendency; moreover many of the 
weekly journals, after having served their 
purpose, are handed on to a working men’s 
club in a district poorer and farther east. 

One of Mr. O’Brien’s objections to pub- 
lic libraries, and there are many who 
still hold his opinion, was the num- 
ber of loafers and idle, dirty per- 
sous to be seen lolling about and 
even sleeping; to this we answer that 
it is better for a man to be idling 
in a library than the public-house or 
open street, at least he will be exposed 
to no prejudicial influences, and _pro- 
bably contact with respectable mem- 
bers of society in a wholesome atmo- 
sphere will in time have a_ beneficial 
effect ; besides, was there ever a good 
movement set on foot without some 
drawbacks ? 

I have seen a man come into the room 
for no definite purpese apparently, pick 
up a periodical casua!ly, and suddenly 
become interested in it; and frequently, 
after speaking to a man who has per- 
haps been seated aimlessly at a iable 
doing nothing, he has been seen to 
get hold of a paper and turning over 
the leaves to find something that suited 
his intellectual appetite, and settle down 
to read it in earnest; depend upon it, the 
use of a library is in the librarian’s hands 

to teach as much as the abuse of it is in his 
hands to prevent. 

Another objection most often heard is 
that so much fiction is read, to which we 
answer that it is better to read fiction than 
nothing at all, and fiction in time is almost 
sure to lead to other and better reading ; 
moreover it is a rest and refreshment to 
many readers who lead the most monoto- 
nous of lives, it quickens their imagination, 
gives them an insight into the lives of others, 
and above all takes them, for the time, out 
of themselves. 

The large amount of fiction read is perhaps 
to be‘deplored, but “ Rome was not built in 
a day,” and it is not in reason to expect aman 
or woman, possibly half fed, probably over- 
worked, to commence an abstruse tome at 
the end of a day’s work. They will read 
something ; if they cannot get it good, they 
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will get it bad yand they do, for having been 
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taught to read at the Board School has 
created a taste which ought to be developed, 
not stunted or misled ; and who should supply 
the demand better than the free libraries, 
which are “Continuation Schools”? Here 
are a few opinions of eminent men as to the 
reading of fiction. 

Sir John Herschell says: “Of all the 
pleasant things which can be imagined for a 
hardworking -man after his daily toil, there 
is nothing like reading an interesting book.” 

Sir Theodore Martin says: “ Novels, if 
for nothing else, are valuable as widening the 
reader’s sympathy, by taking him into scenes 
andenlisting his interest in characters beyond 
the routine of every-day life.” 

Mr. Walter Besant says: “ Fiction is the 
greatest instructor we have. People learn 
manners (and manners maketh the man), science, 
history, geography from fiction; they get 
views and how to stick to these views, it 
opens the world to them.” 

Professor James Stewart says, “A good 
novel is very excellent to read, a biography 
of a noble character is one of the finest 
things to read; a novel contained the ac- 
count of some noble character, and he there- 
fore did not agree with condemning fiction.” 

Sir John Lubbock, than whom the free 
libraries havé no greater champion, unless it 
be Mr. Greenwood, says, ‘‘ Why should not 
works of fiction be read, if only they are 
well chosen? Many learned men had obtained 
much of their useful knowledge, that of hu- 
man nature, from Thackeray or Dickens, and 
perhaps more of history from Shakespeare 
and Scott than from Stubbs.” “There is 
hardly any trouble,” he says, “which an 
hour’s reading will not diminish.” 
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Professor Drummond says, “There are 
novels which it is an honour to handle.” 
He mentions George Eliot, George Meredith, 
Victor Hugo, and Besant and Rice, all of 
which get their full share of attention in the 
East-end. 

There are many other men of the world’s 
best whose favourable opinions it would take 
too long to quote. 

But what do the people read ? is a ques- 
tion often asked and easily answered. 
Human nature is pretty much the same 
wherever we go, and the record Mr. 
Hilcken of Bethnal Green and I can give 
would shame that of many a West-end 
knight and dame. 

Two-thirds are fiction, of course, and many 
of Mrs. Henry Wood and Miss Braddon’s 
works—which, however, are on the wane, 
being chiefly read by women who have a 
keen desire to know what the grand monde 
does and how it lives; but all the standard 
authors are well patronised and enjoyed, spe- 
cially George Eliot, Dickens, Scott, Kingsley, 
Wilkie Collins, and so on, shrewd comments 
on style and plot often being made when the 
book is returned. 

The people, to be literal, generally begin 
by reading advertisements in the outer sheets 
of the morning papers 7 situations ; and this 
being so, these are pasted outside the build- 
ing for all folks to see in the early part of 
the day. After 8 A.M. papers of all sorts may 
be seen in the library, and at 10 o'clock 
books may be taken out; nothing being, how- 
ever, allowed out of the room. 

Here is a day’s reading taken at hap- 
hazard from the result of a Tuesday in Sep- 
tember :— 





‘Some drawbacks.” 








* He is attracted to Theology.” 





Fiction : ‘ ; * . 149 
Travel, &e. . > ; ; . 30 
Biography . : , ~' 
History : : : : ao. 
Poetry . ‘ F . < : a 
Technology . : . . ee 
Science _ : : : . 
English Literature : : a 
Theology . ; ‘ ‘ ne 
Language and Classics ‘ » 8 
OF . P ‘ 4 ; ; 2 
Mathematics ‘ : ‘ «y om 
Recreative Arts 1 
Philosophy ; : : a. 
Fine Arts. ; E ‘ e¥ 
General Reference ‘ « 4 
Miscellaneous 4 
Total . ; 225 


Reference Books uncounted. 


Here, again, is the result of a Sunday’s 
reading, the library being open from 3 to 10 
only, the greater number of readers generally 
confine their attention to magazines, journals, 
and religious literature of a periodic nature :— 


Fiction . 183 
Travel .  - 
Biography 6 
History : : ; ‘ « 
Poetry and Drama . ‘ 
Technology . , ‘ , . 9 
Science , , ; : a 
English Literature , ‘ . 
Theology . ; : ‘ .2 

Carried forward , . 229 
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Brought forward . 229 
Law 3 
Language — 
Mathematics . —- 
Recreative Arts 5 
Philosophy 5 
Fine Arts. 2 
General Reference 1 
Miscellaneous 5 

Total . ‘ , . 250 


Volunteer help is sufficient to main- 
tain order with the supervision of one 
of the regular staff. We owe much 
to our volunteers. 

It must be remembered in comment- 
ing on the excess of fiction read that a 
great deal of it is taken out by juvenile 
readers, and consists of such books as 
Verne, Ballantyne, Kingston, Marryat, 
Henty, and so forth, and specially is 
this so on weekdays, when school-boys 
troop in during the lunch hour. 

Besides these books, numbers of 
guides, directories, and cyclopedias are 
consulted, of which we keep no account ; 
and there are the trade journals and 
periodicals, not to speak of the 
newspapers, which receive a great 
deal of rapt attention. One man steadily 
reads through the “Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,” another pays attention chiefly to 
sociology and political economy, another to 
history, some to theology, and many to techni- 
cal subjects and trades. Readers are very 
regular as a rule, specially those who come 
on Sundays, and one gets to know what is 
wanted very often. 

When a man first commences to take out 
books after his enrolment it is curious to 
notice how often he is attracted to Theology, 
beginning on such works as “ Eternal Life,” 
‘Heaven and Hell,” “Death and After,” 
Renan’s “Life of Jesus,” Butler’s works, 
Momerie’s sermons, and Farrar’s works; 
then, perhaps, Philosophy will catch his 
eye, and he will eventually, if not pri- 
marily, read Darwin’s “Descent of Man” 
and “Origin of Species,” two books which, 
I suppose, are more read than any in 
the library, except works of fiction. As to 
Sunday opening, here is what a local paper 
says after a visit: “The benefits of the Sun- 
day opening of free libraries are incalculable. 
It is easy to see that the greater part of the 
people frequenting them belong to the class 

for whom the Church has no attraction, and 
who, if it were not for the library, would 
spend the afternoon or evening in perambu- 
lating lazily about the streets or in the parks, 
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and as intellectual idleness is the father of 
follies, they would, as hundreds do at pre- 
sent, degenerate from lightness of behaviour 
into sinfulness.” It goes on to say that 
libraries are in many instances the stepping- 
stone to the Church. 

The East-end News of June 3, 1890, says, 
“We can never hope to keep people from 
drink till something better is provided for 
them.” 

Lord Rosebery says, “Free libraries are 
the natural complement of the Board School, 
and tend to complete the good work of edu- 
cating the masses. The reading artisan is 
an incalculable force in politics at the present 
time; it is from these men that the social 
movements of the time are proceeding, and 
will proceed.” 

There is enough in all this, I think, to 
prove the need for free libraries, no matter 
in what district, whether under the Act or 
not; and the old argument against their es- 






tablishment on account of the excess of works 
of fiction read does not stand on so firm a 
base as hitherto, for it is acknowledged on 
all sides that much may be learnt from the 
outcome of presumably the best minds, and 
also that, if the desire to read does not already 
exist, it must be stimulated. To do this one 
would not advocate a work on “ Geodesy ” 
as a commencement, any more than a tired 
business man, after his day’s labour, would 
sit down to read a work on dynamics or 
hydrostatics as a rest and recreation to his 
brain ; therefore itis not in reason to expect 
that the labouring man and artisan, whose 
physical exertions take more vitality from his 
frame, and render his brain less capable of 
work in consequence, will immediately rise 
superior to the occasion, excepting in a few 
rare instances. 

Changes must be gradual to be of any use 
or permanence, and no tree is expected to 
bear fruit the same year that it is planted. 
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“Generally begin by reading advertisements.” 


Why should the leisured classes expect their 
poorer, hard-working brethren, under far less 
favourable conditions of life, to rise superior 
to obstacles which they themselves admit, 
when pressed, they would not be able to 


surmount ? Sweet reasonableness is a blessed 
XXII—14 
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quality, and it is all the supporters of free 
libraries ask. The less we look at things in 
a party spirit the nearer we shall be to at- 
taining perfection, whether in political, reli- 
gious, or social matters. 

M.S. R. J. 
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III, 


quite happy and satisfied 
now ¢” 

“Oh yes, papa, thank 
you! It is so nice being 
at home again ; and it will 
be nicer still now you have come. Are you 
going to be very busy ? or shall we have a 
nice time together every day ?” 

“T always have plenty to do while Mr. 
Archer takes his holiday,” answered Sir Syd- 
ney, “but I hope that we shall have a few 
hours together every day at least. I hear 
you have been riding out every day like a 
good boy. Is Sinbad still big enough for 
you, or are you getting to feel like the old 
man of the sea to him when you get on his 
back ?” 

Kenneth laughed gleefully ; his face was 
all brightness now: all the gravity and sad- 
ness had passed away. 

“Qh no; I don’t think it’s come to that yet, 
and Sinbad is so good, he will always stand and 
wait for me anywhere, and he doesn’t pull. 
I don’t want to change him for another. He 
remembered me, and was pleased to see me 
when I got home ; and coachman says I am 
not very heavy.” 

Sir Sydney gave a quick glance at the 
child, his face for a moment contracting as if 
with pain; but he spoke with an air of 
gaiety and playfulness, as if resolved to see 
nothing but the bright side of everything. 

‘“‘ Because you know you have a birthday 
coming soon; and a birthday suggests the 
thought of birthday presents; and if a 
handsomer and bigger pony would be a 
pleasure to you, I will see about getting one 
at once.” 

Kenneth looked pleased and eager as chil- 
dren do when there is talk of a prospective 
birthday, but he still remained loyal to the 
faithful old pony who had carried him ever 
since he could remember anything. 

“Tt is very, very kind of you to think of 
it, papa; but I don’t want to hurt Sinbad’s 
feelings, and he is quite strong enough to 
carry me for a long time yet. I don’t care 
to ride very far now; I get tired after a 
little while ; but Sinbad understands, and he 
will always walk when I want him to. A 
new pony might get cross and impatient.” 





Again the anxious look clouded the father’s 
face, and again he spoke quickly and cheer- 
fully as if to change the current of his own 
thoughts. 

“Well, if it is not to be a pony you must 
think of something else; and you must 
think, too, how you would like to spend the 
day, and what you would most enjoy doing. 
It is the first birthday you have spent at 
home for a great many years; so you shall 
keep it just in the way you like best.” 

The child clapped his hands softly to- 
gether. The flush of delighted surprise in 
his face was pretty to see. His father 
watched the play of expression in the dark 
grey eyes with keen interest and sympathy. 

“Oh, papa, may I? Oh, how kind you 
are. A real party of my own! That would 
be splendid! And papa, may we have a 
band to play music /—and some of those day- 
light fireworks we saw at Sutherland Court ?” 

“Yes, certainly, my boy, if you like. And 
whom will you invite as your guests ?” 

“Oh, the people, papa, of course — the 
tenants and poor people. I don’t know any- 
body else; but I go to see some of them 
every day. I should like to see them all 
together just once—on my birthday.” 

Sir Sydney gave his son one quick glance 
as he replied— 

“And why only once, Kenneth? Why 
should we not celebrate your birthday every 
year by a gathering of the tenantry here ?” 

The child shot one strange glance at his 
father from the eyes which had suddenly 
grown unfathomable; then the long fringes 
drooped and hid them again, whilst the reply 
was spoken naturally enough. 

“Tt doesn’t seem much use thinking of 
other birthdays, papa; one year is such a 
long time to think about ; and nobody can 
tell what may happen in a year.” 

Sir Sydney felt a sudden thrill run through 
him. “ Does he know ?” thought the father, 
with a passion of pain and rebellion in his 
heart; and how little he dreamed of the 
thought flitting through the child’s mind : 

‘Perhaps the Lord will have come before 
another birthday—and perhaps—oh, perhaps 
if Iam one of the watching and hoping ones, 
I shall be called to meet Him in the air, and 
be changed into His likeness.” And a strange 
brightness crept into his eyes as he let his 
mind dwell on that mysterious, wonderful 
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day that Hope had told him of, for he was 
beginning to enter very really into the sense 
of happiness and joy which comes to those 
who try to live the life of Jesus upon earth ; 
and he was searching his Bible day by day, 
and gaining fresh hopes and fresh thoughts 
from every hour of study, from every talk 
with Hope; and though everything was 
somewhat.hazy and confused in his mind as 
yet, he began to have a faint glimmering of 
something new'in his life and in his thoughts 
that gilded all the future in some inexplic- 
able way, and took from it much of the vague 
sadness and uncomprehended yearning that 
had been stealing of late into his mind. 

When he met his father at the breakfast- 
table next morning (he always came down 
to enjoy a cup of coffee at Sir Sydney’s 
breakfast, though he seldom cared for any- 
thing more), he came in with a face radiant 
and eager, and running up with his morning 
kiss and greeting, he cried breathlessly — 

“ Papa dear, do you remember what you 
said about the pony last night ?” 

“Yes, my boy; have you changed your 
mind ?” 

“No, papa, it isn’t that ; but I’ve thought 
of something else I should like very much 
indeed ; and if it doesn’t cost more the pony 
would a 

“T think if it is something you want very 
much, Kenneth, we will try to manage it. 
What is this wonderful wish of yours ?” 

“A wheel-chair, papa; one of those chairs 
we saw that lame son of Mr. Rushton’s 
going about in—the kind that can be wheeled 
out of doors and on the roads, and that the 
person can wheel himself in with very little 
trouble. It came to me all in a moment as I 
was dressing this morning. I nearly jumped 
out of my skin, I was so pleased. Papa, will 
you let me have the chair for my birthday 
present ?” 

A great many expressions passed over Sir 
Sydney’s face during Kenneth’s excited 
speech—surprise, consternation, and then 
something half way between anxiety and 
amusement. 

“My dear child, what in the world do 
you want a wheel-chair for? You may not 
have the very most robust health in the 
world, but I scarcely think you are reduced 
to a wheel-chair yet.” 

Kenneth’s ringing laugh was reassuring to 
hear. 

“Oh, papa, how funny you are! Of 
course it isn’t for me. I want you to give it 
me for my birthday present ; but I want to 
give it to Hope.” 
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“And who is Hope, my boy? And why 
does she want an invalid chair ?” 

“Hope is a new tenant of ours, papa, 
and a great friend of mine; and I don’t 
think she wants a wheel-chair or any- 
thing else she hasn’t got ; for she’s just the 
most happy and contented person I’ve ever 
seen. But I want to give her one, because 
she’s lame and has a very bad back. The 
doctor told me it was very bad—she didn’t 
—and that she ought not to try and walk as 
far as the village ; and she has to walk there 
because of the shop and going to church. 
But if she had one of those chairs she could 
wheel herself along quite nicely. Geoffrey 
Rushton was much weaker and worse than 
Hope, and he pushed himself about every- 
where, and it didn’t make him tired. Oh, 
papa, dear, do say I may have the chair for 
Hope !” 

Sir Sydney seldom denied his child any- 
thing upon which his heart was set, and his 
smile showed Kenneth that his point was 
gained. He hopped about first on one foot 
and then on the other, erying gleefully, 

“Oh, thank you, papa! What a beautiful 
birthday I shall have! Papa, it must be a 
great surprise for Hope. I shan’t tell her a 
single thing about it. She shall come here 
in the omnibus that we shall send for the 
old people, and when she gets here, I shall 
make her push herself about in the chair, for 
I want her to see my beautiful home pro- 
perly. And then by-and-by I shall tell her 
it’s hers—her very own. Oh, I think it will 
be a beautiful surprise !” 

Kenneth was so busy during the ensuing 
days—so much taken up with his father, or 
with the preparations for the coming féte, 
that he had hardly any time for his custo- 
mary rounds of visits, and he only saw Hope 
once all the week, when he paused at the 
gate to tender the invitation, and say how 
much he had to do. He was a little afraid, 
too, that if he were much with Hope, the 
secret would eke out, and that he should not 
be able to keep the surprise until the birth- 
day. So, on the whole, he judged it wiser 
to keep away, though Hope was decidedly 
the centre of his thoughts. 

Certainly no summer’s day could have 
been more thoroughly auspicious than the 
day of Kenneth’s birthday féte; and Sir 
Sydney declared that he must have made 
love to the clerk of the weather to have ob- 
tained the desire of his heart. The child made 
no reply, but shot one of his strange deep 
glances at his father, which the latter never 
saw without something of a pang ; but every- 
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thing was speedily forgotten in the excite- 
ment and delight of watching the prepara- 
tions for the feast, which was to be on a 
most generous scale, and Kenneth flitted 
about everywhere, in the most reassuringly 
boyish high spirits. His father was happier 
about him when he saw him in this mood. 
When he was full of speculative comment 
and question, there was a something in his 
whole aspect that always awoke painful for- 
bodings and fears. 

“TI believe we may save him yet; he looks 
happier and better and is more full of inte- 
rest in life than he has been for years. I 
wish we had brought him home before ; but 
the doctors were always against it. I believe 
now he will cheat them all, though I know 
they think him doomed.” 

It was a pretty sight to watch the little 
heir welcoming the tenants, and bustling 
about the big tent to see them all comfortably 
seated for the dinner that was to be the first 
stage of the entertainment. He and his 
father sat at either end of one long table, 
and the clergyman and the steward at 
the top and bottom of the other (all these 
arrangements were of Kenneth’s own plan- 
ning. He had settled all the details himself). 
Except the Rector of the parish none of the 
“quality ” were present. They were almost 
strangers to the child, and he had no desire 
for their company. 

“ Are you ready with your speech, Ken- 
neth ?” whispered his father just before they 
sat down. 

“My speech, papa? What speech ?” 

“Why, don’t you know that somebody is 
sure to propose your health in a speech, and 
when it has been drunk you will have to 
stand up and thank them all in another ?” 

“Shall I, papa? I didn’t know. Well, 
I'll try.” 

Kenneth had taken care to place Hope near 
to him at table, and Sir Sydney soon made 
sure who the stranger woman must be with 
the refined face and eloquent dark eyes. He 
thought his boy had shown discrimination 
in the choice of his friend. But he forgot 
everything else when Kenneth stood up to 
reply to the toast that had been drunk amid 
deafening cheering for the little heir. He 
knew that there had been no preparation or 
“coaching,” and that the child’s words must 
be his own, and spoken spontaneously. 

“T am very much obliged to you for drink- 
ing my health, and to you, Mr. Hodges, for 
saying so many kind things about me. I like 
you all very much. I have always wanted 
to come home to live ; and I am so glad you 
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like me.” (Great applause and eager cries 
of assent and blessing.) “It’s very nice to 
have you all here on my birthday ; and my 
father says you may always come every 
year.” He paused a moment, shot one quick 
glance at Hope, whilst an expression, under- 
stood by none save herself, flashed across his 
face, and then added in a different and pecu- 
liarly sweet voice, ‘ Of course, nobody knows 
what may happen in a year; things do so 
change, and people come and go; but if we 
are all here another year, 1 hope you will 
come to eat my birthday dinner with me.” 

The great event of the day to Kenneth 
was, however, the presentation of the wheel- 
chair, upon which Hope had made a com- 
plete circuit of the extensive gardens and 
grounds without the least fatigue. She could 
hardly believe her ears when Kenneth, with 
eager delight, told her it was really hers, 
and she might wheel herself home in it that 
very day; and the gratitude of the woman 
and the pleasure of the child were alike 
pretty to see. 

Sir Sydney watched the little scene with 
interest and pleasure, and then came and 
spoke kindly to Hope himself. 

“My little boy has talked very much 
about you. He seems to enjoy his visits 
and his talks at your house very much.” 

“It is like sunshine to see him come rid- 
ing up, sir,” answered Hope, with her flash- 
ing smile. ‘ My only puzzle is how far you 
would wish me to talk to him and answer 
his questions; for I should be grieved to 
teach him anything displeasing to his father; 
and people think so differently.” 

“Very true; but Kenneth must hear all 
sides and opinions, and judge for himself. I 
lay no embargo of any kind upon his 
thoughts and opinions. A little puzzling 
and speculation will do him no harm. Speak, 
and let him speak as freely as you will.” 

Kenneth was saying his farewells and re- 
ceiving the thanks of his guests. Hope left 
with the promise of a speedy visit from 
them all to know how the chair went on 
the roads. 

Tired out at last, the child sought the 
shelter of a big arbour at the end of the 
garden, and just behind it ran a footpath 
along which some of the old folks were 
slowly trudging. They were talking to- 
gether, and Kenneth heard what one old 
crone said as she passed. 

“There, there, poor lamb! He’s not long 
for this world, and he knows it too, I take 
it. There’s death in his face—I saw it in 
his lady mother’s, and in his brother’s, before 
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they took him away. They have only 
brought him home to die. He won't be 
with us another birthday—poor lamb!” 
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“ AND you really like it, Hope? Does it 
go nicely on theroads? Will it help you to 
get across to the village better? Is it nice 
and comfortable to sit in? Geoffrey Rushton 
liked his awfully. He hardly ever sat any- 
where else.” 

Hope was sitting in her wheel-chair out 
in her garden. Kenneth had ‘tied Sinbad 
up to the gate, and had run up the little 
path with eager pleasure and satisfaction. 
It was just what he had pictured—the lame 
woman able to sit comfortably out in the air 
whilst she pursued her customary avocations; 
for she had told the child before how dearly 
she loved being in the garden, but that she 
found it too fatiguing to drag her rocking- 
chair in and out, and she could not sit long 
together in any seat that lacked a comfort- 
able back. And nothing could have been 
more thoroughly satisfactory than the reply: 

“ Like it, Master Kenneth? I should be 
a queer sort of body if I did not like it. 
Why, one hardly knows one has an ailing 
back when one sits against these splendid 
cushions, so soft and yet so firm. And 
the way it goes along, too! Why, it seems 
almost to go of itself. It’s not a bit of 
trouble to get it anywhere, even up that 
bit of a hill there. I’m strong in the arms, 
though I’ve got such poor legs and back. I 
don’t know how to thank you, Master Ken- 
neth, and that’s the truth.” 

“T don’t want you to thank me,” answered 
the child, simply. “I want you to enjoy 
it.” 

“ And that, indeed, I shall do; and if I 
may not thank you, Master Kenneth, I may, 
and I do, thank the Lord for sending it. I 
confess I was wondering howI should manage 
to get about when the winter came, for, you 
see, I get a good bit stiffer and weaker when 
the cold weather comes. It’s never any use 
fretting over troubles that may come, because 
so very often they don’t come after all—just as 
this little trouble which I sometimes puzzled 
over has never come to me. It’s all in a 
piece with the lessons we are all of us learn- 
ing all our lives. We have just got to trust 
and to hope, and leave the troubles to take 
care of themselves ; and then so often they 
never touch one at all, but just take them- 
selves quietly off.” 

“Perhaps they get sulky with not being 
noticed,” laughed the child, pleased with the 
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notion. ‘“ People do sometimes, you know, 
and animals. 1l’ll try and see if my troubles 
will go away like that. I think it’s quite a 
nice plan.” 

“‘ Have you any troubles, Master Kenneth, 
dear ?” asked Hope, gently, as she looked 
earnestly into the child’s sweet, expressive 
fzce, which changed as she put the question. 

“Tve got a few,” he answered, his eyes 
growing deep and dreamy. “I don’t know 
if I can talk about them. Things sound all 
wrong and mixed up when one begins to 
talk. But sometimes I can’t help wishing 
some things were different. Do you know 
what I mean, Hope ?” 

“Indeed I do, Master Kenneth. There 
are things around us, little and big, that 
cannot help filling us with sadness . 

“Yes; one feels it here,” and Kenneth laid 
his hand on his heart. ‘There is an ache 
there, and one doesn’t know how to get rid 
of it. I didn’t know you felt it too. You 
always seem so happy. What do you do to 
send it away when it comes, Hope ?” 

‘I think there’s only one thing that never 
fails, that always takes the ache away, how- 
ever bad it is. I just kneel down wherever 
I am, if I can, and if I can’t I can at least 
look up into the sky above me, and tell Jesus 
all about it—all the trouble, and all the pain, 
and all the perplexity. That’s the best 
medicine for all our aches and pains, Master 
Kenneth—to take them all to Jesus.” 

“And does He take them away ?” 

“He docs better than that, dear. He 
comes very near, and helps us to bear them 
Himself.” 

“Does He ? How do you know ?” 

“T know because the weary ache of lone- 
liness all goes away ; because, though the 
shadow may remain, the silver lining shows 
all round it. The burden may still be there, 
but it is lightened by more than half its 
load by the Hand that is stretched out to 
help; and Jesus feels all the nearer when 
we feel Him beside us in our troubles.” 

The child mused awhile in silent thought, 
and then he said, suddenly— 

“ And it is better to let Jesus help us with 
the trouble than have Him take it all away. 
Is that what you said, Hope?” 

The smile kindled deep down in her eyes, 
and slowly shone over all her face as she 
replied : 

“That is generally Jesus’s way of helping 
us in this world, dear; and the wonderful 
thing is that, when He has been helping us 
along with our burden, we begin to find 
that it is not a burden any more. Some- 
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thing has come to change it, we often do not 
know when or how. All we do know is that 
the dear Lord Jesus has taken all the sting 
away, and made the burden into a blessing.” 

Did he understand? The deep, liquid 
eyes were full of unspoken thoughts— 
thoughts beyond the child’s limited powers 
of expression. It was a long time before he 
spoke again, and then it was only to ex- 
claim, very softly, under his breath : 

“What a dear Lord Jesus He is!” 

“Have you found out that for yourself, 
dear?” 

“Oh, yes!” with a quick, sweet look at 
her. “But it was you who taught me, 
Hope.” 

“T think not, dear. I think that nobody 
can really teach us that except the dear Lord 
Himself.” 

He looked at her long and earnestly. 

“Hope, why does not everybody love 
Him ?” 

How well she understood the bearing of 
that question, and how she longed to answer 
it aright ! 

‘“‘ Master Kenneth, dear,” she said, slowly, 
‘‘T sometimes think that there are many 
loving Him in their hearts all the while that 
don’t know it, and would hardly believe it 
if they were told. Don’t they love what is 
true, what is good, what is brave, what is 
noble? Aren’t they fighting the good fight 
against the evil in the world? And has not 
Jesus said that those who are not against 
Him are with Him ?” 

“Yes, yes,” answered the child eagerly. 
“Go on, Hope.” 

“Well, dear, don’t we who love Jesus 
‘know that all that is good and brave and 
noble in the world is of Him, is—in one sense 
of the word—even a part of Him? And so 
it seems sometimes to me that deep down 
somewhere in their hearts they do love J esus, 
without knowing it, and so—and so 

“Oh, Hope! ‘what ?” He was quivering 
all over. 

“Why, dear, that some day something 
will happen to tear away the veil that has 
been before their eyes, and they will see 
before them the Man Christ Jesus, with the 
marks of the nails in His hands and His 
feet, and will say, as doubting Thomas did, 
‘My Lord and my God.’” 

The child drew a deep, long breath. 

**Oh, Hope, if it only would! Oh, it is a 
beautiful hope! Hope, I begin to see now 
why you like your name. We do have so 
much to hope for.” 

“We do, dear, we do; such beautiful, 
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beautiful hopes! First, the hope of living 
our Lord’s life here, the hope of helping 
others to live it too; the hope that He will 
let us help to show forth His life, His death, 
His love in everything until His coming again ; 
and then that other beautiful hope—that is 
not a different one, but part of the same— 
that we may be His at His coming, may go 
forth joyfully to meet Him, so to be ever 
with the Lord.” 

“Tt seems as if it were all hope, nothing 
but hope, like your name,” and the child 
laughed joyously. 

Another time it was another question. 

* Hope, do you think talking to people is 
much good? Do you think talking about 
our hope would make them hope it too ?” 

She shook her head with a little smile. 

* Not unless they want you to tell them 
of it first, Master Kenneth. Words are poor 
things at best. Our Lord doesn’t ask us all 
to be preachers. What most of us have got 
to do is just to live our hope ; and we often 
see how He sends us work to do for Him then, 
without our going about talking always.” 

“Tm so glad. I don’t think I’m good at 
talking. I can talk to you, Hope; but then 
you understand. You see you lived your 
hope, and that made me ask, and I learned 
it too. I wish I could pass it on to—to some- 
body else.” 

“Well, dear, just tell Jesus how much 
you want it, and perhaps He will show you 
the way.” 

“ao,” 
tell Him every day. 
hears ¢” 

“I know He does.” 

*Tt’s so nice to talk to you, Hope; you 
always know, you are always sure. Now, 
tell me, Hope. .I was reading last night 
about people who were alive being caught 
up to meet the Lord in the air. Is that 
what you mean by the coming of the Lord 
that you talk of so often ?” 

“Yes, dear, that is what I mean.” 

* Not dying ?” 

“No, not dying, unless it is God’s wil! to 
call us that way to Him. I am always 
hoping Jesus will come before death.” 

* Do you think He really will?” 

“T do, dear—some day. I am sure He 
will ; but, Master Kenneth, dear, numbers 
and numbers of good and clever men do not 
believe that He will come in that way, or 
that any of us will see Him without first 
tasting of death. It is not given to us all 
to see alike or read alike; but yet we all 
hold one hope alike—that we shall see the 
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Lord in His glory, in His time and in His 
way.” 

“Qh, yes ; it will be beautiful to do that. 
I do so want to see Him. Hope, does it say 
when He will come ?” 

“No, dear, not a word. 
man will know the day or the hour——’ 

“ Don’t you want to know ?” 

“Not when I know the Lord does not 
wish that we should. It is quite enough to 
live in the hope, to wake up day by day with 
the thought that He may be here to-day, 
that we may see Him face to face. It seems 
as though no trouble was worth grieving 
over if only we are watching and waiting— 
and hoping.” 

Kenneth sat very still for a long time. 

“There is a great deal about watching in 
the Bible. I didn’t exactly know what it 
was for. And suppose people are not watch- 
ing, Hope ?” 

She shook her head half sadly as she said : 

“IT do not know, dear. There are many 
things hard to be understood, and some have 
to pass through the great tribulation, from 
which others are saved, before they come to 
the Kingdom. But the Lord’s own words 
are that at the coming of the Son of Man 
one shall be taken and another left.” 

“Yes; I remember that. There is so 
much in the Bible. I wish I understood it 
all. But Jesus comes first ; and I think I 
understand about Him—a little. How I 
should like to see Him as He is!” 

Hope raised her eyes to the face of the 
child, and caught the expression on his face. 
Kenneth returned the glance, and looked at 
her long and earnestly. 

“‘ Hope,” he said, suddenly, “do you know 
what people say about me ?” 

“A great many things, Master Kenneth. 
They all love you very much.” 

He flushed with pleasure, and smiled. 

“Tam so glad. I like them to be fond of 
me. Iam fond of them. But I didn’t mean 
that. Imean—I mean—about another birth- 
day party.” 

“T haven’t heard them speak of that, 
Master Kenneth.” 

“T have,” returned the child; “and they 
said they did not think there will be another.” 

The woman and child looked at each other 
for a moment in silence, and then Kenneth 
added, simply : 

“They think that I shall die before another 
birthday comes—as Sydney did ;” and, after 
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a brief pause, in which the child looked 
wistfully out of his big eyes, a sudden smile 
broke like sunshine over his face, and he 
added : 

“ But I needn’t mind that any more, need 
I? for perhaps /e will have come before. I 
may hope that, may I not, Hope? And 
then I needn’t feel sad about anything, need 
I? Dying sometimes does seem sad, but not 
the other. Oh, if only my father and I were 
called together there would be nothing to be 
sorry for! Oh, if He would only come soon 
—to-morrow !” 

“He will come some to-morrow,” answered 
Hope, with that quiet, steadfast confidence 
which the child found so restful; “and 
though the waiting may sometimes seem 
long, the hope never fails.” 

“And never can until He comes, can it, 
Hope? I am so glad you have told me 
about it, and showed me the places. I 
always read one of them every night before 
I go to bed, and then if I lie awake I have 
something nice to think of. Oh, look! there 
is papa coming along on Black Emperor! I 
will get on Sinbad and go home with 
him.” 

“ Well, my boy, so you have been to see 
your friend again? How is she? and how 
does the chair do ?” 

“Oh, so well, papa! It does beautifully ; 
and little Jem at the Lodge is to clean it 
whenever it wants it, and Hope will knit 
him some stockings in return. We have 
arranged it all beautifully, and we are so 
happy !” 

The child’s bright face endorsed his words 
most fully, and Sir Sydney smiled, well 
pleased. 

“That is right, my child; and I think 
that we are happy together, too, are we not, 
Kenneth ?” 

A quick, sweet look, trusting, loving, yet 
so strangely wistful withal, and then the soft 
answer : 

“Oh, father, dear, yes! and, oh! I do 
want us to be always together, and always 
happy.” 

Sir Sydney looked at his child with a 
glance that seemed to ask a question his lips 
knew not howto frame. But Kenneth made 
no reply; he seemed to have gone off into a 
dreamland of his own. 

“What does he know? what does he 
think ?” mused Sir Sydney; but he dared 
ask no more questions, 











THE ARTIST’S LAST PICTURE. 


O* the painter’s casel stands 

The latest pictwre from his hands. 
The canvas shows a sunset glow 
Reflected in the lake below, 
While mountains farther from the sight 
Have caught the day’s departing light, 
And autumn’s tints upon the leaves 
Are paled by these the sunset weaves. 


Oh, nevermore that vosy sky 
Will darken as the moments fly ; 
Or colour fade from off the lake, 
Or mount a duller tint will take. 
The glories of the lingering day 
Are oa that canvas fixed for aye! 


The hand that laid those colours fair, 

The brain that schemed to set them there, 
Have no more work, it seems, to do, 

For both are still; the palette, too, — 


Hangs idly from its peg ; and o’er 

The box of pigments on the floor 

The spider throws her wet. The sun 
That glittered while the work was done, 
Has set in night for him who made 

This canvas fair with light and shade ; 
For ere these glowing hues were dry 

He turned him from his task to die. 


Ah! not in night his day declined ; 
Not thus the spirit saith. The mind 
That thought, the brain that willed, 
Are with diviner cunning skilled, 
And somewhere out of earthly sight 
The artist is, and morning light 
Illumes his canvas: through his soul 
The harmonies of heaven roll, 

And mortal sunsets to him seem 
But as some faintly-outlined dream 
Recalled in brightest mid-day gleam. 
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Dy One wuo KNEW Lorp TEnnyson. 


CONCLUDING PAPER. 


ME of my most delightful 
ramembrances of Lord Tenny- 
son recall the many poems 
which I have heard him read 
_ aloud. Those poems are for 
ever associated in my mind 
) with his voice and with his pre- 
Kk) sence. The greatest delight was 
©: when he read some poem which had 
"not yet seen the light, and of which I 
had then the rich enjoyment long before 
it became the common property of the 
world. In this way I heard his pcem on 
the cobbler’s gin-bottle, which I told him 
would, if my hopes were true, be as valuable 
as if he had founded a hospital. In this 
way, too, I heard the poems on “ The Death 
of (Enone,” “The Curate and the Church- 
warden,” “ Faith,” and others in his post- 
humous volume. Among these was “St. 
Telemachus.” I once told him the story 
of this Eastern saint and hermit—how he 
had leapt down between the swords of the 
gladiators, and had sacrificed his life ; and 
how this noble act of self-devotion, by an un- 
known foreign hermit, had aroused on this 
subject the dormant and callous conscience 
of the Christian world. So little known was 
this hero-martyr that it is not even certain 
whether his name was Telemachus or Alma- 
chus ; but the interest of the incident lies 
mainly in the fact that the games in which 
he was murdered were held on the occasion of 
the visit of Honcrius to Rome, A.D. 404, a full 
century after Christianity had become the 
professed religion of the empire. Of the 
eighty thousand spectators who looked on, 
with all the immoral acquiescence and death- 
ful callosity of custom, at men murdering 
one another for the base amusement of their 
fellow-men, it is certain that the vast majo- 
rity, if not all, were professed Christians. 
The last effort of Julian the Apostate to 
revive any interest in Paganism had proved 
to be a ghastly failure ; and if he did not 
die in A.D. 363, with the words upon his lips, 
“Oh, Galilean, thou hast conquered!” they at 
least form the fitting epitaph of his ineffec- 
tual life. Lord Tennyson was much struck 
with the story, and promised to write a poem 
upon it. On my return home I sent him 
the extract from Theodoret, which he has 
printed at the end of the poem, and all else 
that is recorded of the martyr by the ancient 





and modern Church historians. The reader 
will notice, and admire, the magnificent way 
in which he has enwoven into the story the 
memorable blood-red sunsets of some years 
ago, caused, as science pointed out, by the 
refraction of the sun’s rays in the vast area 
of volcanic dust flung into the depths—or 
rather the heights—of the aérial ocean by 
the mountain-shattering eruption of Kraka- 
toa, and carried round the world by the 
upper currents of the winds. 

It was very interesting to hear Lord Ten- 
nyson read the poems written in the old 
Lincolnshire dialect of his youth, which it is 
not easy for an unfamiliar tongue to pro- 
nounce, and which will have hereafter a high 
philological value, besides that which they 
derive from their keen insight into human 
nature. But the poem which impressed me 
most, when I heard it, was the drama of 
“Queen Mary.” It has been said that the 
Laureate did not possess in any perfection 
the gift of dramatic force. I can only say 
that anyone who had the pleasure of hearing 
“Queen Mary” read, from beginning to end, 
as he read it, would feel the sombre inten- 
sity of its power. No doubt things heard 
are livelier than things read. ‘Enoch 
Arden” is one of the most tragic poems 
in the English language. But when we 
read it aloud, or when we hear it read, we 
feel it far more deeply. I am not sur- 
prised that a lady, when she first heard it 
read by Lord Tennyson, went into hysterics, 
just as Shelley fainted when he heard the 
lines of Coleridge’s “ Christabel ” :— 

“ A snake’s small eye blinks dull and shy, 

And the lady’s eyes they shrank in her head, 
Each shrunk up to a serpent’s eye ; 

And with somewhat of malice, and more of dread, 

At Christabel she looked askance ! ”” 

On hearing ‘Queen Mary,” one becomes 
overwhelmingly impressed by the breadth on 
breadth of unutterable gloom which de- 
scended upon the life of that most unhappy 
queen, with her heart soured by the ruthless 
horrors of an evil and cruel superstition, and 
her affections wounded by the felt hollow- 
ness of the sole love on which she had 
garnered up her soul. Her life was op- 
pressed by the sense of the hatred and per- 
petual hissing of her people, who revolted 
from the forcible imposition of a Popery 
tinged blood-red with the Spanish atrocities 
of the Inquisition. The wretched queen, 
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who had been taught the worship of a God 
who was clothed by a false creed with many 
attributes of the devil, treated that God as a 
Moloch, to be propitiated with the blood of 
the martyred saints, whom she regarded as 
heretics. Holding, with the Spanish friars, 
whose brutal orthodoxy turned Seville and 
Granada into shambles, that “fire was the 
natural punishment of heretics,” she openly 
argued, in the monstrous perversity of a 
sacerdotal religionism, that she was tmi- 
tating God, by burning on earth those whom 
He would thereafter burn in hell. But this 
poor woman, with her sore misery and her 
distorted conscience, had in her heart one 
soft place for her Spanish king. Worthless 
and hateful debauchee as Philip was, he was 
surrounded by her imagination with the 
aureole of sanctity, because he was a devoted 
Papist; and if a man was only a “true 
Churchman,” what mattered it to a God who 
cared mainly for “ Churchmanship ” how foul 
he was in his life, how worthless, false, and 
empty in his character? So Mary leant her 
whole weight on that poor bruised reed, 
which broke under her, and ran into and 
pierced her hand. Surely there was intense 
dramatic force in the way in which the poet 
brings out the emptiness and unfaithfulness 
of Philip of Spain, and in the intensity of 
imagination with which he makes Mary re- 
veal what was to her the sole charm of her 
life. I shall never forget the triumphant 
passion which Tennyson threw into his voice 
in the closing lines of the great scene in 
which Mary hears the defeat of Wyatt’s 
rebellion :— 


** Messenger,— 
Your royal sister. 


Elizabeth, 


Mary.— To the Tower with her! 
My foes are at my feet, and I am Queen. 
. e - *. 
Renard.—And your so loving sister? 
Mary.— She shall die. 


My foes are at my feet, and Philip King!” 


I have often been asked what were the 
characteristics of Lord Tennyson’s reading. 
He gives them himself in the prologue to 
the “ Morte d’Arthur ” :— 

* Then, at my request, 

He brought it: and the poet, little urged, 

But with some prelude of disparagement, 

Read, mouthing out his hollow oes and aes, 

Deep-chested music, and to this result.” 
An American, with the startling frankness 
which characterises his nation, once told him 
that his reading was not of a kind which 
would be considered at all good on a Yankee 
lecture-platform. Doubtless it would have 
been condemned as monotonous, for the 
modulations of the poet’s voice were’ few, 
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and none of them were artificial. In fact, 
he usually read in more or less of a mono- 
tone, except in passages where pathos or tri- 
umph naturally shook the voice. But to a 
finer estimate, his reading was almost per- 
fect. It had the supreme merit of entire 
distinctness, of true emphasis, of fine into- 
nation, of perfect naturalness. It was, in 
point of fact, the reading of a cultivated 
English gentleman, wholly free from dra- 
matic conventionalities. Mr. Clifford Har- 
rison, who is a competent judge, truly says 
that reading is one thing and acting another ; 
and that good reading, so far from consisting 
in an attempt to reproduce the sentiment of 
the author by external signs, ought to be 
smooth and for the most part even. Mrs. 
Barrett Browning says that most poets read 
their own poems badly or indifferently. Mr. 
Robert Browning certainly did. A poem of 
his gained little or nothing from his reading 
of it aloud. But, as I have ‘said, to have 
heard the Poet Laureate read his own poems 
was to understand many of them far better 
than one could otherwise have done. 

A friend of mine—a clergyman of distince- 
tion—tells me two anecdotes, which I only 
give on his authority. He says that he was 
once dining at a club with Lord Tennyson, 
who was a stranger to him, and one other 
gentleman. After dinner, as the poet sat 
smoking—more suo—by the fireside, the con- 
versation turned on his poems. He was 
asked if he corrected them much. He ar- 
swered, “ Yes; and I find that in the case of 
almost every correction, I have substituted a 
Saxon for a Latin word.” The remark is 
interesting; but the avoidance of Latin 
words may undoubtedly be carried to a 
pedantic length. Who would alter Shak- 
speare’s— 

“ Nay, rather would this hand 


The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Muking the green one red’”’? 


or strike the Latinisms out of Milton’s “ pro- 
gressing the dateless and irrevoluble cycles 
of Eternity shall clasp inseparable hands in 
joy and bliss far over measure for ever ” ? 
Later in the evening, my friend asked the 
poet whether he could at all account for the 
gift of curiosa felicitas which enabled him and 
other poets, in so many instances, to use lan- 
guage which seemed not only to be a fit, but 
the only fit, way to give expression to some 
great thought. Tennyson paused, took his 
pipe out of his mouth, and then said, in his 
deep voice, with peculiar solemnity, ‘In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.” The 
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answer, however indirect, was singularly 
profound. It had many and deep meanings. 
It implied that as words are the chief means 
of giving form to our thoughts, so Christ, as 
the Word of God, first intelligibly revealed 
to men the full mind and thought of God ; 
and, next, that the inspiring Word of God 
became the ultimate source of the inspired 
word of man. There lay in this remark all 
that Milton meant when he wrote in prose, 
that true inspiration is not like “ that which 
flows at waste from the pen of some vulgar 
amorist, or the trencher fury of a ruining 
parasite, nor to be obtained by the invoca- 
tiongf Dame Memory and her siren daugh- 
ters, but by devout prayer to that Eternal 
Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and 
knowledge, and sends out his seraphim with 
the hallowed fire of the altar to touch and 
purify the lips of whom He pleases”; and 
when he wrote in verse :-— 
* And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Inspire me, for Thou know’st.” 

What was the character of Lord Tenny- 
son’s religion? That his religious feelings 
were strong and deep, no reader of his poems 
will doubt. There is not in one of them, 
during a space of sixty years, one loose or 
irreverent expression. He has expressed for 
us the deepest religious thoughts in the 
loveliest language. Who has written truer 
words than he on prayer; on conscience ; on 
purity ; on the love and faithfulness of God ; 
on the all-forgiving tenderness of Christ ; on 
the strivings of the Spirit of God within us 
to subdue the baser elements of our nature; 
on faith; on love; on duty; on immortality ; 
on the larger hope; on the patience and 
comfort of the Scriptures? His religion was 
not of the narrow ecclesiastical kind. He 
did not care one straw about small fussi- 
nesses of ritual. ‘Crowned and mitred over 
himself,” as Dante said, he had very small 
regard for the arrogant usurpation and pre- 
tentious exclusiveness of priests. His reli- 
gion was the religion of life, not of opinions 
or forms. He belonged to that Church 
which inscribes over its portals the two laws 
of love to God and love to man. He was 
profoundly indifferent to questions concern- 
ing altar-candles and green stoles. His reli- 
gion was that of an early Christian, before 
the pure faith of the Gospel had been defiled 
by the turbid ecclesiastical influxes of the 
third and fourth centuries. He welcomed 
F. D. Maurice to his home,— 


“ Though twenty th d college il 
Thunder anathemas, friend, at you.” 
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The largeness of his tolerance is powerfully 
exhibited, in his posthumous volume, in 
* Akhbar’s Dream,” a poem which is full of 
the noblest recognition of that which is best 
in human nature whatever creed may be 
professed. He never asked what a man be- 
lieved, but loved him or shrank from him 
for what he was. But he was a deep believer 
in revelation. One day, two years ago, I 
was walking with him on a sunny day in his 
garden at Faringford; he stopped to look 
down on the flowers bathed in the glory of 
the noon. He plucked one of them and said, 
“If one looked only at this flower, one would 
say at once that God is Love; but when 
looking at all the pain, and want, and disease, 
and misery, if we had nothing else to guide 
us but nature, we might be driven to think 
that there were two Gods—one good and 
one evil. It is not nature, but something 
higher than nature, which teaches us that 
there is one good God, and that, here below, 
we neither do nor can expect to understand 
all His ways or thoughts.” In a hell of 
eternal torments he absolutely disbelieved. 
He thought, as Browning did, that the exis- 
tence of even one single soul amid everlasting 
flames and worms, would involve nothing 
less than the defeat and non-omnipotence, 
and non-all-mercifulness of the All-Good and 
the All-Mighty. What might be the fate of 
the wicked hereafter he neither professed to 
know nor pretended to guess. He did not, 
of course, deny the obvious existence of a 
law of just and, as he believed, merciful re- 
tribution ; but he did not believe that any 
soul which God had made would be left in 
a slaughter-house of eternal vivisection. He 
expressed his position very clearly in the 
“ Vision of Sin” :— 
At last I heard a voice upon the slope 

Cry to the summit, ‘‘ Is there any hope?” 

To which an answer pealed from that high land, 

But in a tongue no man could understand ; 

And on the glimmering limit far-withdrawn, 

God made Himself an awful rose of dawn.” 
He expressed himself still more clearly in his 
“In Memoriam ” :— 

* Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 

Shall be the final goal of ill, 


To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood; 


“ That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete.” 


He expressed it also with wise vagueness 
in his “Sea Dreams ”: — 
“ He that wrongs his friend 


‘Wrongs himself more, and ever bears about 
A silent court of justice in his breast, 
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Himself the judge and jury, and himself 

The prisoner at the bar, ever condemned : 

And that drags down his life: Z'hen comes what comes 

Hereafter.” 

I spent with Lord Tennyson a long even- 
ing till nearly midnight, the day betore he 
took his oaths and his seat asa peer. He 
was occupied a good deal in writing and 
bringing to perfection a poem of four lines, 
which he told me had given him as much 
trouble as many a substantive poem of some 
length. It was interesting to hear his ten- 
tative efforts and his rejections of them, till 
his ear and his mind were perfectly satisfied. 
Next day I met him in the House of Lords, 
and saw him write his name on the roll of 
peers. The attendance in the House was 
exceedingly scanty on that historic occasion. 
I do not think that a dozen persons were 
vresent. The poet was not in the smallest 
degree elated. His true eminence towered 
supremely above an adventitious honour ; 
yet he could not but feel the gratification 
which had arisen, not from the fulfilment of 
a kind of ambition which he had never felt, 
but from the sense of the secure fame in- 
volved in the recognition by his country of 
the priceless services which he had rendered 
to her literature. 

He was a perfect gentleman, but his 
manners were those of a boy in their per- 
fectly unconventional simplicity. He always 
said exactly what he thought in the words 
which came uppermost. Only those who 
did not really know him thought him brusque. 
I was present in Westminster Abbey on the 
occasion of his son Lionel’s wedding. It 
was a most memorable gathering. All the 
Whig and Liberal aristocracy were there, 
and almost every representative of Engtish 
letters. Dean Stanley, who was in bed and 
not well enough to perform the marriage, 
had arranged that, as Mrs. Tennyson was an 
invalid, and the poet did not wish to be 
needlessly stared at, they should come in 
with their son Hallam by the little private 
north door in the nave. But when they got 
there they found it locked, and had to make 
their way round by the Deanery. Mean- 
while the service had inevitably begun, for 
the bride and bridegroom were ready in 
their places, and the Abbey was thronged 
from end to end. The service was being 
performed, in the Dean’s inevitable absence, 
by Archdeacon Farrar. Mrs. Tennyson, 
who was even then a great invalid, came 
in, supported by her husband and_ her 
elder son, only just in time to hear the 
words, 

“T pronounce that they be man and wife 
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together, in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

The marriage register was signed in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, which was crowded 
with celebrities. The poet was of course to 
sign it, and I had to conduct him through 
the crowd. As we passed a lady stepped 
out and said, 

“How do you do, Mr. Tennyson ?” 

“How do you do?” answered the poet 
cordially. ‘1 don’t in the least know who 
you are.” 

‘‘T am Mrs. Lewes,” she said. 

It was the only time in my life that I saw 
George Eliot. The poet knew her perfectly 
well. She was, in fact, one of his nearest 
neighbours ; but, as he proceeded to explain 
to her, the Chamber was dark and dim, and 
he was short-sighted. 

His old age was— 

“* Like a genial winter, 
Frosty yet kindly.” 

When the young and rising poet, Mr. 
William Watson, in a poem had spoken of 
his “ wintry hair,” he wrote back to say that 
if by “wintry” he meant “scant,” the epi- 
thet was correct ; but if he meant “ white,” 
it was not, “for he had not a single grey 
hair in his head.” Latterly, however, it 
seemed to me that his face was much 
altered. The last time I saw him was when 
I spent a day at his house last July with a 
distinguished American. As we drove out 
of the gates in his carriage, in which he sent 
us to Haslemere station, we said spontane- 
ously to each other, “ We shall see his face 
no more.” 

I went into the Abbey the night before 
his funeral. His body lay in its coffin under 
the Union Jack in St. Faith’s Chapel, and 
round it lay many wreaths—the wreath of 
laurel from Stratford-on-Avon, the wreaths 
given by his family and nearest friends, the 
two wreaths sent by her Majesty the Queen. 
I stood there musing very sadly at the 
common end of all glory and of all life, 
“the perpetual fading of all beauty into 
darkness, and of all glory into dust.” I had 
lost a friend whom I honoured more than 
any living man, and from whom I had learnt 
some of life’s most precious lessons. Eng- 
land had lost her greatest poet ; the world 
had lost one of her greatest teachers in this 
her last age. He had learnt the great secret 
which so many of his shining brethren had 
learnt before him, and which neither he nor 
they could reveal, since they— 

‘* Had passed through the strait and narrow gate of death, 


Not ever to be questioned any more 
Save on the farther side.” 
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He had crossed the harbour bar, and seen 
his Pilot face to face. I turned into the 
vast desolate Abbey, where three or four 
workmen were hewing his grave. It was 
ten or eleven feet deep, and they got down 
to the concrete, and their pickaxes struck 
sparks on the stone. On one side was 
Browning’s grave. As they worked they 
exposed the bulging side of a great leaden 
coffin. Inside that coffin lay the mortal 
remains of John Dryden. How far inferior 
in life, in character, in purity of poetic 
fame, was “glorious John,” to the Laureate 
who had succeeded him after so many gene- 
rations, and who had received his laurel— 


“ Greener from the brows 
Of him that uttered nothing base”! 


It was a hard task to hew the grave. It 
lasted far into the night. It was strange to 
see the workmen eating their bread and 
cheese, and to hear them chatting fami- 
liarly, as they rested in the grave or by its 
side. All this must beeverso. “The stern 
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reality of death is brushed by the rustling 
masquerade of life.” 

Once more I stood beside the grave next 
day at that solemn funeral. His son and 
his young grandsons were there amid a group 
of England’s noblest. As the words of 
“Crossing the Bar,” set to Dr. Bridge’s 
admirable music, and ‘Silent Voices of the 
Dead,” beautifully set by Lady Tennyson, 
rang out in the soft sweet trebles of the 
choir, many faces were bathed in tears. 
The grave was lined with purple, the pall of 
the coffin was still the flag of England, for 
the Poet Laureate hated sombre colours and 
the black weeds of woe. That morning a 
friend had gone to Covent Garden very 
early, almost at dawn, and had _ bought 
masses of white roses. The whole grave 
was deep in white roses, and into that pure 
white fragrant resting-place the coffin sank 
before the faint rattle, so full of infinite 
pathos, told once more of “ Earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” 

NEMO. 





THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tHe Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn; * “ Oh, who will show me Jesus Christ ?” 
Lesson: Matt. xxi. 1—11. 
Text: “ One thing is needful.” 


WANT to talk to you to-day 
about what is called the Church 
of Jesus. When you get older 
you will find that a great many 
people fancy, and some say it, 
even write it in a book for people to read, 
that they and their set are the Church of 
Jesus. It contains nobody else. 

But when you want to know what is the 
Church of Jesus, you must go back to those 
good times of men with Jesus in Galilee. 
Better are those times than any times nowa- 
days, and better than any that have ever 
been since, for learning what is the Church of 
Jesus. One thing was needful then, and 
only one, to make a person a member of His 
Church. What was that one thing ? 

It was amongst the villages and towns of 





* For the convenience of those who use these services the 
hymns for them are selected from Mr. Waugh’s “ Hymns 
for Children ” (Isbister & Co., Limited, London). 


that little mountain land of Galilee where 
lived the Man beloved by the children, the 
sick, the sinner, the simple, the angels, and 
God, and owned and honoured of God as 
His Son, that there was shown to the world 
what was, and is, and ever shall be through 
time and through eternity, the one thing 
needful in the Church of Jesus. 

A happy child sitting on the knee of Jesus, 
looking out of his blue eyes, one of a big 
cheery crowd of Capernaum children which 
believed in Him, hardly knowing what be- 
lieving was, it was children like these whe 
were of the Church of Jesus, the greatest in 
His Church. 

It was Peter, the good father and husband 
and brave fisherman, going merrily in the 
early morning his rounds with the fish he 
had caught in the night, and carrying always 
with him in his voyages over sea and on his 
journeys over the mountains a heart in love 
with Jesus. 

It was sad, weeping Magdalene, whose 
sorrow and shame bent her knees to kneel 
and kiss the feet so good and pure, wearying 
themselves to go about seeking the lost, to 
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save them, kneeling that she might wash 
them with her tears and wipe them with the 
hair of her head. 

It was the woman who poured upon His 
beautiful head the most precious fragrance 
the world produced, that she might honour 
Him above all in the world, because she 
honoured and loved Him more than all she 
honoured and loved beside. 

It was the men and women who found 
Him bed and board when He had not where 
to lay His head, who journeyed with Him 
that they might minister unto Him, and 
rested with Him, and made and mended 
His garments and His sandals, and comforted 
Him when He was full of trouble, and who 
delighted to know and to do His will. 

It was the people who knew Him till they 
felt Him to be the greatest, the wisest, the 
best being their world contained. They 
knew that He was so because they knew 
Him. It was their hearts that told them 
so. These men, these women, these chil- 
dren, these were the Church of Jesus. 
Simple, happy little boys and girls, simple, 
happy fathers and mothers, without the 
world’s learning, ignorant of books, yet wise 
about Him, and who found His homely, kindly 
ways in Galilee turning their streets and 
houses into Heaven, their fields and the 
lilies in them, and birds and rains and sun- 
shine, into a paradise of God. 

They did not know Jesus so well in 
those kindly wondrous days in Galilee as 
they knew Him in later days, when the 
High Priest had captured Him, and Pilate 
had crucified Him, and He had arisen 
from the dead and ascended into Heaven; 
when they met in memory of Him, little 
churches of His, to sing to Him their holy 
psalms, and to speak one to another of what 
He had been to them and done in them, and 
to pray to Him and worship Him on that 
throne of His, to which He had gone back in 
glory. But if not so rich in knowledge, if 
not so hallowed in love, those times of Gali- 
lee were the beginning of all. They had 
known Him there, had loved Him there ; 
had gone to Him in trouble, in weariness, 
in sickness. They had adoringly sat listen- 
ing to Him in the house, in the market-place, 
by the sea. There had they cherished their 
first genuine love of Him, had first felt a 
sense of His beautifulness, had followed His 
counsels, and joyed in His sympathy, all 
which had made them His Church, His simple, 
happy, glorious Church. People may grow to 
have more than theirfirst knowledge, but they 
must never drop their first love. There, in 
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Galilee, His first friends were His solid, last- 
ing Church, where Jesus was the plentiful 
daily food of the heart, whose living was 
living on Him. He was the life to live with, 
to live by, to give to their children, their 
children’s children. Those Galilee friends of 
His had their own differing fancies about 
Jesus; they differingly adopted His teach- 
ing in their lives, and differingly carried 
them out with their neighbours. The chil- 
dren amongst those friends were not all 
perfect Christians to one another, the hus- 
bands and wives amongst them were not all 
perfect husbands and wives to one another. 
But they had all the one thing needful to 
make them members of His Church—they 
had a genuine love of Himself. 

They had their duties in honest toil—bak- 
ing and washing, sowing the seed and reap- 
ing the harvest, fishing, selling, making and 
mending nets and ploughs, watering their 
oxen, feeding their calves, and shepherding 
their sheep, but their hearts looked out on 
it all the richer in peace and joy and purity, 
by their love of Jesus. Their talk and their 
laughter with each other were holier and 
happier because of their friendship with 
Him. Envy, strife, malice, hatred, were all 
burnt or burning away in the contentment 
and pleasantness of His soul within their 
own souls, 

When you have become older you will 
learn that after all these first Church mem- 
bers died, and before their ways had been for- 
gotten, men arose who taught other ideas of 
a Church. After the dying of the Peters and 
Salomes, all that was beautiful and simple 
and heavenly in the Church of the days of 
Jesus began to die out of the idea of it, and 
worldly wisdom, philosophy, and _ politics 
took the place of them. Kings and prelates 
and soldiers went about the world carrying 
with them instead of Jesus, arguments and 
swords, with which to found “the Church,” 
spreading emperors’ ideas, not those of the 
poor Galilean whom His neighbours met in 
the market-place to hear, to know, to love, 
and to serve. 

With these spread not Jesus, the gospel 
and its “peace on earth,” but strife and 
desolation ; not “ goodwill to men,” but par- 
tisanship, covetousness, and quarrels. 

What the poor, split-up Church of Jesus 
wants is that the good reign of Jesus shall 
now be as it was in the good old days of 
Galilee, that the supreme love of Him shall 
once more burn. Those days have not yet 
come. But signs of their coming are already 
abroad, and the more we go to Galilee and 
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know its lowly King the sooner will they 
be here. Then one thing will be needful, 
and only one, and that one will be that the 
heart should know and love Him. 


SECOND EVENING, 

Opening Hymn: “ How beautiful the God must be.” 
Lesson; Matt. vi. 5—15. 

Text; ‘He is not ashamed to call them brethren.”’ 


Ir is in the family that we find the key 
to the one thing needful to be a Christian, 
in that living, beautiful, nameless something 
we feel in us, which binds us together in 
simple, honest, faithful oneness, making us 
sons and daughters, brothers and sisters, just 
a little sweet, sacred circle out of all the 
great world besides. 

What is it that is needful to make brothers 
and sisters? It is a feeling in us which can 
never be got rid of, which it would be very 
wicked to try to get rid of. 

Brother and brother may be very far 
from one another as miles measure distance, 
yet they will always be near to each other, 
for dividing miles of sea and land are lost in 
the family tie. ‘The news of the illness, the 
death of all the world besides, touches the 
heart very faintly compared with the way in 
which the news of a brother’s illness touches 
it. Yet what is that one thing which makes 
brotherhood? You cannot answer that; 
but you understand it. 

You will understand better this wonderful 
oneness if I tell you a story of a boy of whom 
I read in a newspaper, whose sad lot in life 
made him greatly, sadly long for his brother. 
He lived in a town called Ormskirk. He 
was the child of poor parents. They had 
two children. Both were boys. While they 
were young, both their parents died. First 
the father died. Before he died the elder 
boy ran away from home. The mother was 
not long in following the father to the grave. 
Thus when he was only eleven years old, 
the younger boy became friendless and alone. 
He tried to get work, but having little 
success, he had a hard time of it. And in 
his little troubles he fell to dreaming 
of how nice it would have been if his big 
brother was with him. His brother was 
sixteen and seemed to him a man and a 
tower of strength. While his mother had 
lived, poor as they were, he had never 
wholly wanted for bread, but often now he 
was very hungry, and he dreamed and won- 
dered about his brother, and many a time 
his little heart ached and he cried himself to 
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sleep, sleeping where he could. At length 
it came to him to think that he might go to 
his brother. The more he thought of going, 
the more he longed to go, and puzzled his 
little brain as to how he could do it. 

He was a very ignorant little boy, and 
knew little more about the great world he 
lived in than that he suffered a good deal, 
and that he had a brother in it. His brother 
was in Americz. Where America was he did 
not know; even what it was, a town or a 
country, he had hardly guessed. But he had 
a brother there, of whom he was always 
thinking ; and he would try to get to him. 

He remembered that his brother had first 
gone to Liverpool ; so he would go to Liver- 
pool. One morning in the winter, when the 
wind blew keenly through his tattered clothes, 
and his limbs ached, he got a woman to give 
him a draught of hot tea, and thrusting his 
hands into his pockets and stealing out of 
the town, he went on to the high road that 
led to America through Liverpool. He had 
nothing with him. His pockets were as 
empty as his stomach, but under his little 
cap was a head all full of thoughts of the 
happiness there would be in his being with 
his brother. His brother meant daily bread, 
and America meant his brother, and nothing 
else. 

He had no idea of what he would do to 
get to America, but he would get first to 
Liverpool, and then see. He trudged along 
briskly, cheered, as all the saints and mar- 
tyrs had been before him, by what he was 
seeking. They had sought a country where 
God dwelt; he sought a country where his 
brother dwelt. His heart beat high in faith. 
He was treading the way his brother had 
gone before him, to the place where it had 
taken that brother to. Before the day was 
done he had reached Liverpool, and had 
asked his way to America. The people he 
asked smiled at him, and pointed him the 
way to the docks. He did not understand 
the smile ; but he made for the docks. He 
had not thought that he would have to go to 
America in a ship, but it seemed as if it was 
so. At the docks there were the ships. He 
could not read, but some boy told him which 
of them was going to America. 

He stood beside one of them greatly per- 
plexed by questions he had not thought of 
before. The ship people would want money, 
and he had no money. Perhaps, thought he, 
they would want a boy that could work on 
the ship. They were wheeling sacks on 
board and craning up bales and boxes, and 
dropping them down into the inside of the 
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ship. Could not he help at that? He stood 
about awhile in the noise and confusion, look- 
ing at the terribly busy men, afraid to speak, 
till at last he saw a man who was doing 
nothing but superintending, and who seemed 
to have time to listen to him. ‘“ Would you 
give me a job, sir, to help me to get to 
America?” he said, with his heart in his 
mouth through fear that he might hear 
“No.” The man looked, said nothing, 
laughed at him, and walked away. Very 
soon the men ceased work and went home, 
or to the public-houses. 

It was all dark now, and the docks had 
become almost silent. Here and there a 
lazy fellow was hanging about. To one of 
these he timidly sidled up, and said, “Could 
you tell me how to get to America %” 

“Yes, go across that gangway and get 
down into the hold in among the sacks there 
and hide yourself. That's the way to 
America. She sails in the morning.” 

The boy’s heart knocked and leaped 
against his breast in a way he had never 
known it to do in his life before. 

“Tm hungry, will you give me some- 
thing to eat?” he said, feeling cold and 
faint with the excitement and his long fast. 
The man gave him a penny and he went off 
to look for a bread shop, and quickly re- 
turned to the side of the American ship with 
a pennyworth of bread, of which he mbbied 
a little. 

Looking round to see that he was not 
watched and plucking up his courage 
for a great venture, he walked straight 
along the planked way into the ship, dropped 
down into the hold amongst the sacks, and 
crept quietly in the darkness to where he 
could not see the little lamp that hung over 
the place he had come in by and laydown. He 
was hungry, thirsty, and tired, and his mind 
was very miserable; perhaps they would 
find him out and put him back on land 
again. In his misery he fell asleep. 

When he awoke, all was dark where he 
was. Over his head was banging and tramp- 
ing and shouting and jangling of chains. 
The ship, now in the river, was being got 
ready for sea. He did not understand and 
was terribly frightened. Then he felt giddy. 
The ship rose and fell to the waves, and 
rolled this way and that to the wind. But 
having had but a mouthful since yesterday 
morning he was hungry, so he nibbled at his 
hunch of dry bread. 

He did not know how long he should have 
to stop where he was before they got to 
America, but he used his bread sparingly, 
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like the squirrels, which eat a little of their 
store and put the rest away in the corner of 
the nest in the dark hole in a tree,-and like 
a squirrel he curled himself up to keep warm. 

Two days and nights passed in the thun- 
derings of the sea, lumbering noises of feet 
and tackle just overhead, sickness, freezing 
cold, burning throat, head-ache, and hunger, 
and all the while he was in absolute dark- 
ness. He slept, and in his sleep tossed 
about dreaming and raving of his brother. 
He never thought of England. He did not 
know so much as that he had left England. 
He was going to his brother, that was all, 
and that was enough. When woud they 
stop and open that place he had come in at 
and say they were at America, and he could 
see the light again and have something to 
eat? He almost more wanted something to 
drink. 

On the third day he managed to creep 
along further over the sacks to see if he 
could anyway see anybody for help. His 
throat was on fire, his tongue was on fire, 
his head was on fire. He was choking. As 
he crept feebly along he heard voices. On 
he went slowly and with difficulty, towards 
where they came from. Then he saw a 
glimmer of light and the voices got clearer. 
Then he saw the speakers, some were at 
their coffee around a lamp. He saw them 
drinking, and with one bound from his 
hiding-place he rushed to them, and almost 
seizing their cups from their hands in his 
agony, he cried, ‘Oh, let me drink!” 

But before they could say a word or give 
him a drink, or understand at all what was 
happening, he fell back senseless on the 
floor. They lifted him up, pale and cold as 
death, and put a little coffee to his mouth 
and looked up to the pile of goods he had 
come from. In another minute they guessed 
what it all meant. They laid him by the 
stove, he was so cold. After lying for 
hours with closed eyes, he sat up, and sud- 
denly asked, “ Where am I? Is this 
America?” And then fell off into a half 
faint, half sleep again. 

At first, the ship’s men were angry; but 
they lost all disposition to anger, in the pre- 
sence of what they feared might be death, 
and in the pleasure they had in bringing the 
seemingly dying boy round. 

The poor little fellow reached America, 
but, alas! only to discover that he was as 
far from finding his brother as ever. The 
delightful dream of seeing his brother was 
turned into bitter sorrow. As nobody 
knew where in the great land his brother 
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was, the ship took him back to England 
again. 

It is a very strong and beautiful thing, 
this brotherhood, and the strongest and 
most beautiful thing about it is seen in that 
little boy in his sickness and misery an 
faintness and pain. He did not dislike his 
brotherhood or try to get rid of it, or wish 
he had never had the feeling of it, because of 
what he suffered for it. 

It was so because brotherhood is a gift of 
God, and God gives nothing that cannot 
stand pain. All that is of Him is too in- 
tensely in earnest to be changed because of 
pain through it. It lifts us out of ourselves ; 
and that is the one thing needful to prove 
to us that it is a good gift from God. 

And Jesus calls Himself our brother. 
And drawn by His brotherhood He came 
from Heaven to earth to save us. He wants 
us to feel that oneness to Him which He so 
deeply, so earnestly feels to us. Oneness 
with Jesus, that is the one thing needful to 
please and satisfy Him, and to bless and 
save us. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Jesus a shepherd is to us.” 
Lesson: John x. 1—5. 
Text: ‘‘There shall be one fold and one Shepherd.” 


I HAVE spoken to you of the brotherly feel- 
ing in Jesus. Now let us take a still wider 
view than any family can give of His won- 
derful heart. 

You have been to the farmer’s green field 
and seen his pretty white sheep in them— 
twenty, thirty, a hundred. No two of 
these sheep are wholly alike, yet are they all 
sheep, perhaps all one kind of sheep. They 
may be all “Southdowns.” But there are 
sheep which are not Southdowns, there are 
kinds called Leicesters and kinds called 
Welsh, and I do not know how many other 
kinds of sheep, and no two of all those par- 
ticular kinds are exactly alike. Yet are ali 
the kinds—Southdowns and Leicesters and 
Welsh—sheep, and all have their pretty 
little white-faced, curly lambs, leaping and 
bleating about them in the grass in spring, 
and increasing in strength, like the stalks 
of wheat through the summer, they grow 
up to be sheep themselves, and have little 
lambs of their own to call to, to cheer, to 
pet, and to feed. 

Each lamb of all the countless thousands 
of lambs of the spring in England is unlike 
all the other lambs, and by the differences 
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each mother knows its own lamb. Yet they 
are all like enough te be called by one name 
—lambs. It is the same with all the sheep 
of the fields of Wales, and of Scotland and 
of Ireland; and of all Europe, and Asia, 
and Africa, and America—with all the 
sheep the world contains. All the sheep in 
the world differ from one another, yet there 
is one thing needful to make them sheep and 
that one thing they all have. 

There are millions of flocks and they each 
have theirown shepherd. And the shepherd 
knows his sheep and the sheep know their 
shepherd. And they care for their shepherds 
better than they care for all the kings on the 
world’s thrones. Their life is to hunger and 
thirst for grass and water, and to love and 
follow the voice of their shepherd. 

The heroes of the sheep are their shep- 
herds ; all other heroes are nothing to them. 
They fall into the footsteps of their leader, 
looking up to him with their grave, simple 
faces, and their reward is that they are 
cared so for by his knowledge that they graze 
and rest in peace. 

Jesus, who had often seen the flocks of 
the Syrian shepherds in the grassy places of 
His own land, and had seen their trusting, 
following ways, took them for a likeness of 
His Church, and the blessings He longed to 
give to people who lived and strove in 
fevered unrest in the streets through which 
He took His walks, His great heart in grief 
at their sights and sounds. But there was 
a joy set before Him. 

All these restless, troubled lives He saw 
should one day be His peaceful, happy, 
trustful sheep. All their divisions into 
Hebrew and gentile, scribe and pharisee, 
tyrant and slave should give place to the 
unity and harmony of a flock. All men 
should be of His own. There should be one 
fold, and He Himself would be its one and 
only Shepherd. 

This is a wenderful saying of His. He 
was a country labourer’s son. His parents 
were poor. He had no money. Yet He 
was clear that He should be the one head 
of all the race; the Shepherd of all man- 
kind! .This was what Jesus was always 
thinking for, teaching for, toiling for, pray- 
ing for, because He was the Son of the God 
and Father of us all. 

He lived lonely and in sorrow, lodged 
with the hospitable, ate little, owned nothing, 
but His heart was always sustaining itself 
with the prospect of that glad, bright day 
when men would be brothers, when strife 
would be absent, would be forgotten, would 
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be clean gone for ever, and they should all 
hear His voice calling them, cheering them, 
guiding them, and never again could they 
bear to be without it. The great sea of 
human faces should look to Him as a flock 
of sheep looks to the shepherd it so simply 
trusts and loves. 

Trust and love like that is the unity which 
makes the Church. It is hearts that look 
to Him that are the sheep of His fold. All 
that is within them is His to lighten and to 
guide. That is the one thing, and the only 
one thing, needful to make members of His 
Church, moving in them, panting, waiting in 
them, like the instinct of a sheep when it 
hears the voice of its shepherd, and turns 
and goes to obey. With all the force of 
heart we have we must adore Jesus and fall 
in with His guiding will. 

To-day we have many shepherds and 
many folds. A bad boy trys to lead other 
boys into badness. He is a shepherd, he is 
an anti-Christ, and takes away some of 
Jesus’ sheep. When a comrade at school is 
thus master and leader and guide of us, how 
can we have our eyes on Jesus? We deny 
Him, and turn our backs on Him, and grieve 
Him. We say untrue words, we do unkind 
things, we go to learn to do evil, while He 
is longing to make a follower of His of us. 
When a bad boy would make of us a fol- 
lower of his, we ought to shudder with fear, 
and to burn with shame at the wickedness 
and folly of only listening to him even for 
« moment. We ought to love to be true 
as Jesus is true, to be kind as Jesus is kind, 
to be noble and pure as Jesus is noble and 
pure. What have we to do with an evil- 
minded boy, and base and wicked ways ? 
He is a wolf: we are Jesus’ sheep. Does 
he seem a friend? He is a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. So is every one who seems a 
friend and calls away from Jesus and His 
pure blessed ways. How should we treat 
such false leaders? We should put our 
fingers in our ears and walk away and look 
for our true Guide. 

When you have once done that and 
have heard the voice of Jesus leading you, 
never can you bear to hear a mock friend’s 
again. Such a voice will never ery out to 
you to come; it will cry out to you to 
go, to go as far from it as you can and as 
near to the Infinite Wisdom which loves 
you, which would have you amongst His 
followers that are on earth, amongst His 
angels who are in Heaven. To be a Chris- 
tian is to behave as one. And the one thing 
needful in a Christian is to trust, and love, 
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and obey Jesus in the daily conduct of 
life. 


* Jesus our gentle Shepherd is, 
We are His daily care ; 
With wisdom, power, and kindnesses 
He leads us everywhere. 
“ Great dangers daily edge the path 
His precious lambs must A 
Theretore He gives Himself to fight 
And suffer for our sake. 


** Temptations spring upon our lives, 
Pride, anger, lies, and hate! 
That we should victims fall to these 
He counts a fearful fate. 
** He sees, as only He can see, 
Those lairs along our way ; 
Hie knows where we have chance to be 
The wolf’s, the lion’s prey. 
** He lives to guide; oh! may our trust 
To Him in youth be given, 
That we may keep through life the road 
On which He leads to heaven.”’ 


What I want you to understand is that, 
under all names and all varieties of Chris- 
tians, it is only one thing that makes the 
Christian. That one thing is what binds us 
to Jesus and binds us to one another. It is 
this soul in people which makes “the holy 
Catholic Church” we believe in, all over the 
land, all round the world. Whatever sepa- 
rates and divides people, whatever makes 
partisans and rivals of Christians, that is not 
Christian. It may be very clever, but it is 
very worldly and very miserable, and won’t 
be tolerated one moment inside the gates of 
Heaven or anywhere where Jesus is supreme. 
It was not Jesus that separated people into 
Church of England, and Church of Scotland, 
and Church of Rome, and Independents, and 
Baptists, and Methodists, and Plymouth 
Brethren, and all the many folds there are for 
His sheep. The prayer of Jesus was for one 
fold as well as for one shepherd. He wept 
over parties and divisions. He died to break 
down middle walls of partition. But, though 
the Church of Jesus is divided by a thou- 
sand and one needless things, happily it is 
still all one, and for ever must be all one by 
its only needful thing. It is all one in Christ 
Jesus. All its hearts ery out to Him to save. 
All its praise goes up to Him in joyful grati- 
tude, All its good things are inspirations of 
Him. His name is the one music, the one 
hope which moves all its soul. 

The Churches are but folds. They are 
many folds, alas! but they have but one 
Shepherd ; and as He becomes more and 
more their Shepherd, the walls of these many 
folds will be all taken down and every stone 
of them will be cast to the bottom of the sea. 
Then there shall be only one “ fold,” as well 
as only one “ Shepherd.” 

So, my children, if, when you get older, 
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you should hear anybody laugh at the 
Christian Church and say that there is not 
much in the power of Jesus, do not heed 
what they say. There is so much in the 
power of Jesus that we only need more of it 
and less of everything and everybody else, 
to make the whole Church, the whole world, 
one peaceful, prosperous, and Heaven-like 
place. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Heavenly Father, I would serve Thee.” 
Lesson ; John i. 1—14. 


Text : “In Him was light and the light was the life of men.” 


WE have thought about the one thing 
needful to make us one with Jesus, and one 
with everybody in the world. Now let us 
think about that same thing making us one 
with God in Heaven. 

But what is Heaven? It is first of all a 
state of heart, a life, a character. It is to 
have a disposition like the disposition of 
God, to be true children of His. 

And there is one thing needful-to our 
having that, and only one. That one thing 
is Jesus, Jesus Himself, Jesus only, ruling 
our mind and heart. It is in seeing Jesus 
that we see the disposition of God, and in 
loving Him that we love the disposition of 
God. “He that hath seen me,” said Jesus, 
“hath seen the Father.” 

And how beautiful was the picture Jesus 
gave the world of the disposition of God :— 

“ His kindness was to every onc, 
Always and everywhere ; 


Upon His heart all sorrows, sins, 
And sicknesses He bare. 


* There was no Name with such a spell 
or weariness and pain ; 
He touched the men of troubled soul, 
And they had peace again. 


* Before Him pride fell down to pray, 
‘The lowly rose to sing, 
The lawless found in Him their law, 
‘The penitent their King. 


“ The Greek, the Jew, the poor, the rich, 
The wronger and the wronged, 
All felt in Him their brotherhood, 
And each to each belonged. 


* For Jesus from our Father came 
To all men great and small, 
To live with us the life of Him 
Who owns and loves us all.”’ 


And secondly, Heaven is a place, and one 
thing is needful to make it the bright and 
blessed place it is. That one thing is Jesus. 
Jesus not only leads you there and changes 
your hearts so as to fit them for its blessed 
company, He is Heaven. Without His beau- 
tiful glory lighting all the place, and His 


praise and service, Heaven would not be Hea- 
ven. Like the Capernaum children who ran 
joyous to meet Him on earth, children run 
joyous to meet Him above, their hearts and 
lives all His. The change is that they no 
longer live in an ugly evil city, but in a city 
all beautiful and good. They are never sick 
and never weary, and they never shed tears, 
They run in and out of the many mansions 
and play about the splendid streets and gar- 
dens of the place all good and glad for ever. 

What I want you to do while you are still 
young is to get fixed in your mind what a 
wonderful thing it is to know and to love 
Jesus. For everything about God and the 
life we must live with Him here and here- 
after, if we are to be blessed, Jesus is the 
one and only thing needful. Nobody can 
teach you but Jesus. What do we, what 
can we know about God and His Heaven 
without Jesus ? 

On what we can see we may think for our- 
selves ; but no man, however many years he 
lives, however clever, however learned he has 
been, has seen God. Not at any time, either 
time past or time now, or time to come, can 
man see God. Noman can tell what is after 
death, what is the eternal life, what is 
Heaven, what is hell, what may lead to the 
complete and blessed life. 

Men may tell you what to do to get rich, 
but no man can tell you what to do to avoid 
the pains and miseries of a sinful life. Men 
may tell you, if they know, how to make a 
steam-engine, but no man can tell you how 
to fit yourself for the noblest life on earth 
and for the perfect life above. One and only 
one can do that. He that came down from 
Heaven, He hath declared it: Jesus knows, 
and Jesus only. 

There was a time in the history of Europe 
when only one man in Europe knew what 
America was like. Columbus was that one 


man. He had seen America. He had lived 
in America. He had come back from Ame- 
rica. He declared what he had seen to 


people who had not seen. In all the world 
he came to no man but himself had seen 
America. Spain was the world of Columbus, 
To Spain he returned from America Would 
it not have been very foolish of any of the 
Spaniards to say to their countrymen, ‘Oh, 
think about America for yourselves, never 
mind Columbus, use your own judgment 
about America.” 

Columbus said there was a land in the 
far West. He had seen it, stood on it, walked 
on it. Would not those people who had 
never been to where Columbus said that land 














was have been very foolish to say, ‘Oh! we 
know better than you ; there is no such land 
as America ” ? 

Columbus said that people lived in Ame- 
rica, that they were of the same form as 
Spaniards, spoke a different language, were 
of a different-coloured skin, had different 
worship, and different ways of thinking and 
acting. Would it not have been the silliest 
of silly things for the people Columbus told 
all this to say, “Oh! we know better than 
you. There are no people in America. We 
know everything ” ? 

Sut such a treatment of Columbus was too 
silly a treatment for those people who listened 
to him to give to him. Many heard, and 
believed, and wondered, and fitted out their 
ships and went the way Columbus told them 
to go, looking out as they went for the land 
he had spoken of, and they found it and 
rested in it. 

Now Jesus, if we may compare anybody 
in all the world of mere man with Him, and 
small things with great, is the Columbus of 
the world. His America is Heaven. He 
came down from Heaven. He knew the 
land, had mingled with its inhabitants, was 
the Son of its Lord and King. Beaming with 
love of us, He told us of it. Melting with 
pity for us, He told us of it, and bid us 
look for it, set out on the way to it. He has 
gone back to it, but He has left us and all 
the world the way to it, and bids us to follow 
Him there. 

Is it not very foolish—it is much more 
than foolish ; but is it not, at least, very 
foolish for any man, who has not been to 
where Jesus says Heaven is, to say, ‘ There is 
no Heaven, there are no blessed inhabitants, 
there is no God there”? 

It is as foolish to say that there may be 
all these things, but we do not believe there 
are. How can those lips which taught us 
have deceived us? How is it possible that 
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they could have done such a thing as have 
deceived us? That life of such-purity and 
greatness of mind, such wonderfulness and 
largeness of heart! The base may deceive 
us, but the unselfish, the good, the noble, 
the great, these cannot. Never do these 
tell us they know what they do not know. 
We need only to look on the person of Jesus 
to see the immense and pure love, the 
grand, gentle strength of His nature, to listen 
to His simple and natural words about the 
things of God—without effort, without sur- 
prise—simple and natural as a child’s words 
about its father and its home—to be con- 
vinced of His truthfulness, to go on to feel 
how He is, how He must be, the Heavenly 
Visitor He says He is. To doubt Him be- 
comes quite impossible: He is the authority 
and master of the soul, and the unequalled 
splendours of His nature take more and 
more complete possession of us. We trust 
Him, we love Him, we adore and worship 
Him, and from the mind and heart comes a 
simple, beautiful crown for Him, which we 
call His Divinity. 

This, then, is what I want you to learn, 
and never to forget, that Jesus is the one 
thing needful for the best and wisest and 
happiest life here, and for the one perfect 
and blessed life hereafter. 

His story is in the Gospels; and, as the 
sunshine comes through your room window 
when you draw up the blinds, Jesus’ bright, 
shining heart comes through the stories in 
the Gospels when you open your eyes to 
them. 

Fill your mind with the knowledge of 
Him, know Him as you know your mother, 
your brother, your friend, and think about 
Him, and your hearts will love Him; and 
loving Him, you will become brave and 
good in this world and blessed in the world 
tocome. He, and He alone, is the one thing 
needful. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
4 NEW FORWARD MOVEMENT. 


PSHE London Congregational Union, follow- 
<) ing the example of the Wesleyans, are 
proposing to begin a “ Forward Move- 
ment,’’ conducted on somewhat similar 
lines but not in the same district. Westminster 
Chapel, once crowded in Samuel Martin’s time 
but now almost deserted, is to be the centre, and 
efforts have been made to induce Mr. Horton of 
Hampstead to leave his church at Lyndhurst Road 
and to take up this new work. The scheme itself is 
excellent. The place has been well chosen. It is in 
the midst of a swarming population, among which 
there is abundant room for fresh and varied effort. 
But it is by no means certain that Mr. Horton is 
not wise in declining the invitation. The work at 
Hampstead isexceptional. He has built up a power- 
ful church, which has the grace to leave him com- 
paratively free to undertake service of all kinds 
throughout the country. He has the special facul- 
ties that are needed to attract and retain a congrega- 
tion of cultivated people. And their need for help 
and inspiration in the religious life is quite as great 
as that of any other class. 





WOMEN AS INSPECTORS. 


Mr. Asquith’s promise to appoint two women as 
inspectors of workshops and factories is thoroughly 
satisfactory. This is the first honest attempt to 
deal with a very difficult problem. It is inconceiv- 
able that our system of inspection can be satisfac- 
tory until we employ women in the work as well as 
men. There are many important trades in which 
the proportion of men engaged is quite insignificant, 
and until the women workers have one of the r own 
sex to watch the conditions under which they labour 
and to whom they can report their grievances, what 
is wrong will never be set right. The experiment 
is new, and the Home Secretary was well advised 
in not undertaking too much at the outset. An 
inspector at Glasgow and another in London will do 
very well as a beginning ; and as they will travel 
about and visit other parts of the country, their 
influence will not be limited to the citiesin which they 
are stationed. Butif the experiment succeeds,—and 
of that there can be very little doubt,—we shall soon 
open a new and natural field for women’s work, 
and the world will be surprised that we have so long 
delayed in taking such a simple and reasonable step. 
Perhaps, in course of time we may even be bold 
enough to send out women also to inspect our prisons, 
our workhouses, and our schools. 


‘¢4 SUNDAY SCHOOL COLLEGE.”’ 


If the Churches have a great work to do in re- 
claiming the masses of our great cities who have 
never come into touch with the love of Christ, the 
task of retaining those who have been brought up in 


Christian homes, or at least under Christian infius 
ences, cannot be regarded as inferior in importance. 
How much all religious organizations are losing in 
this way at present we know only too well. They 
cannot keep the children of the Church, much less 
the children of the Sunday School. At a certain 
age, just as youth turns the slope towards manhood 
and womanhood, the ties that bind it to the past are 
broken, and thousands drift far away from their 
earlier faith and their nobler selves. The Rev. 
James Hastings, the editor of the Sunday School, a 
newspaper recently founded for the special work 
which its name suggests, in connection with his 
enterprise is establishing an organization intended to 
cope with this evil. He is banding together Sunday 
School teachers in every part of the kingdom in a 
** Sunday School College,’’ as he calls it. The exact 
nature of the project is not yet plain, but we can 
hardly go far wrong if we describe it as a religious 
Clearing-house, which will serve our Churches and 
their schools as similar organizations serve our banks 
and our railroad companies; which will insure that 
no young man or woman who is or has been a 
scholar in a school shall pass elsewhere unnoticed 
and unknown, or without being followed up and 
sought out and brought into fellowship with Chris- 
tian people in their new home. This is the kind of 
organization that the case requires. Young people 
too often are lost merely because they find them- 
selves strangers in a strange place. Strangeness 
turns into indifference, and indifference hardens 
into hostility. That is the sad history of countless 
broken and ruined lives. If Mr. Hastings, with the 
help of the Sunday School, succeeds to any consider- 
able extent in bringing about a better state of 
things, no man in our time will have done a more 
blessed and noble work. 


JOHN NEWTON AND OLNEY. 

It was a natural and beautiful thougiat, when the 
remains of John Newton and his wife were disturbed 
in the old vaults of St. Mary Melnoth, in Lombard 
Street, that instead of being removed to the City 
Cemetery at Ilford, they should find a resting-place 
at Olney. In that little Buckinghamshire village, 
which even the lapse of a century has left almost 
unchanged, Newton, having been rejected elsewhere, 
was ordained to his first curacy. There, after his 
rough and adventurous experiences at sea in the 
merchant service and in the slave-trade, he quietly 
took up the great work to which his manhood and 
his age were consecrated. And there, with his poet 
friend, William Cowper, he wrote his part of the 
volume of “Olney Hymns,’’ which has now become 
part of the religious heritage of Christian hearts in 
all quarters of the globe. To Newton himself it is 
no matter where his remains are laid; he has done 
with mortal things. To thousands who love and 
reverence his name his grave must evez be unvisited 
and unknown. But though “the whole earth is 
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the septlchre of illustrious men”; though their 
genius breaks through the bounds of space and 
time ; there are still some among us who will rejoice 
to think that all that is mortal of John Newton now 
lies ‘‘fast by the banks of the slow-winding Ouse,’’ 
resting among the quiet scenes which he loved in 
life, as Wordsworth sleeps in the bosom of his own 
hills. 
EVENING COMMUNION. 


If the Archbishop of York is not one of the most 


prudent of men, he is not so unwise nor so perverse 
as some of his foolish friends would have him be. 


The instincts of the regiment still cling to him. He 
was a soldier before he was a priest. He expects 
his clergy to march at the word of command. His 


personal preferences and antipathies his subordi- 
nates, it is assumed, will regard. But he certainly 
has not attempted to apply official authority in sup- 
port of his wishes. He has not exacted pledges from 
his clergy nor made it a condition of appointment 
that they will cease to hold evening communion. 
To do that, even for an extreme partisan—and the 
Archbishop cannot be regarded as of that type— 
would be nothing short of reckless. It would be in 
defiance of high judicial authority. It could not be 
justified by primitive usage. Unless the Scripture 
record be outraged and distorted, it is impossible to 
maintain that the first Communion service was not 
held at night, or that the same custom did not pre- 
vail among the Apostolic churches. But time is 
merely a subordinate point in the controversy. 
Evening communion is assailed because, in the nature 
of things, it cannot be fasting communion. Now, 
while those who maintain that fasting is proved by 
their own experience to be an essential condition for 
receiving the full blessing and the complete joy 
which the sacrament confers, may reasonably be 
allowed to act according to their own conviction, it 
would be a violation of justice and decency that they 
should be permitted to force their own opinions upon 
others who hold that fasting communion was not the 
practice of the early Church, and that it tends in the 
direction of a superstitious materialism. And even 
if their case were far more strongly supported than 
it actually is, they would show a more truly Christ- 
like spirit if they were willing to make provision for 
the needs of those to whom an early morning com- 
munion is an impossibility. For, as Archdeacon 
Farrar has well and wisely said, it is ‘‘ not only in- 
expedient, but reprehensible, to surround an ordi- 
nance of grace with every species of difficulty and 
obstacle, instead of imitating the example of our 
Lord Himself and furnishing the freest access in our 
power to all who desire to obey the tender invitation 
and fulfil His last command.”’ 





1II.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
A DISASTROUS VOTE. 


The proceedings of the Decennial Missionary Con- 
ference held early in the year at Bombay will spread 
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not merely disappointment but dismay among Chris- 
tian people at home. The Conference refused to 
condemn the three great evils which are doing so 
much to undermine and impair our influence for 
good in India. The delegates would pass no ver- 
dict upon the trade in liquor and in opium. They 
went so far as to admit a resolution condemning the 
system which makes our Government responsible for 
the vice which it regulates, but when an objection 
was raised by a prominent member the resolution 
was withdrawn after a division by a majority of 
three votes out of a total of two hundred and seven. 
We will not denounce the men to whose influence 
the decision was due. There has been too much 
wild talk, too much reckless abuse already. The 
advocates of an evil cause may keep this privilege to 
themselves. But it is not going too far to say that 
the vote will lead to grievous and lasting harm. The 
men who defend the opium trade, the liquor traffic, 
and licensed immorality, henceforth will not meet 
us with the opinions of the Lepel Griffins, the 
Temples, and the other representatives of Anglo- 
Indian officials. They have a stronger weapon in 
their armoury now. They can point to the deliberate 
decision of a public conference of Christian mission- 
aries, and they can bid us abide by the verdict of 
the men whom we have sent out as ambassadors of 
the faith which we hold in common. 


THE 


The Rev. J. 8. Hill, the Bishop-designate of the 
Niger, who set out a short time ago as the Arch- 
bishop’s commissary, has made an excellent beginning 
with the difficult and delicate task with which he 
was entrusted. In conference with the leaders of 
the native Church, he frankly acknowledged that 
serious mistakes had been made both by the officials 
of the Church Missionary Society and by the Euro- 
peans whom they had sent out to represent them on 
the Niger. It had not been fully understood in Eng- 
land that the disconnection of a native worker from 
the Society carried with it discredit and disgrace. 
He practically admitted that the agents who had 
been so dealt with ought to have had an opportunity 
of meeting the charges which had been brought 
against them. But, he urged, to rake up past con- 
troversies would be imprudent and unprofitable. 
Three of the European missionaries who were chiefly 
responsible are in their graves. Some of the officials 
concerned have retired from office broken down in 
health. The real question now remaining for con- 
sideration is the policy of the future. The Arch- 
bishop, he said, is still unwilling to meet the wishes 
of the Niger churches by appointing an independent 
native Bishop. He would, however, consecrate one 
or even two of the native clergy to act as assistant- 
bishops under Dr. Hill. They might take charge of 
some definite part of the diocese, with full freedom 
to organize and to develop the work as they might 
think advisable. The Niger Delta and the southern 
portion of the diocese as far as Lagos might form 
such a district, while a European holding a similar 
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position might be appointed to take charge of the 
Yoruba country. The proposal does not satisfy the 
native churches. They still desire independence. 
They still plead for a bishop of their own, and urge 
that the existing diocese should be divided, a Euro- 
pean bishop taking the upper portion and a native 
the lower. If, however, the Archbishop adheres to 
his decision, they will submit, in the hope that time 
may bring the fulfilment of their wishes when peace 
has been restored and the churches have recovered 
from the sad results of the recent troubles. 


III.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE SITE OF GOLGOTHA AND THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


It is not much less than a century and a half since 
the traditional site of the Holy Sepulchre was chal- 
lenged for the first time. During that period theory 
after theory has risen, and reigned, and vanished ; 
but the movement away from the spot on which 
Constantine built his historic church has steadily 
grown, and during the last twenty years a rocky 
mound, thinly covered with turf, north-east of the road 
leading to Damascus, has been identified by more 
than one explorer with the sacred site. It stands out- 
side the third wall of the city : the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre is within the second. The two theories 
not only diverge—they are irreconcileable. The 
modern view originated with Captain Conder, but 
owes its popularity in large measure to the vigour 
with which General Gordon maintained it. Indeed, 
the place is often described, not without a touch of 
irreverence, as ‘‘ Gordon’s tomb.’’ The land is now 
in the market, and an appeal has been made for 
funds to purchase it. But conclusive evidence is still 
wanting, and Canon Malcolm MacColl, in the latest 
number of the Contemporary Review, makes a resolute 
attack upon the whole position. Constantine, he 
reminds us, built his great church early in the fourth 
century. The emperor himself may have been mis- 
taken in his choice of the site, but as to the position 
of the site which he chose there can be no question. 
This leaves us face to face with a comparatively 
simple problem. Can we assume that the original 
spot could have become unknown to Christians and to 
Jews in the preceding two centuries and a half? If 
so, how could it have happened? It has been sug- 
gested that the two great sieges which the city 
underwent obliterated even familiar landmarks, and 
that through the flight of the Christian inhabitants 
the tradition may have been broken. But, in 
answer to this, Canon MacColl replies that immuta- 
bility is the great characteristic of the East, that 
nothing moves and little changes, and that the city 
in the quarter which is the point of dispute suffered 
less severely than elsewhere. The alleged breach of 
tradition he refuses to believe, and gives strong 
reasons against the assumption. He shows, more- 
over, that the details preserved by the historian, 
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Eusebius, prove that pagan hatred, in its desire to 
desecrate and dishonour the holy place, effectually 
marked it out by raising a heathen shrine upon the 
site. An important fact is added by Mr. Finlay, 
the well-known historian, who reminds us that the 
inhabited parts of the Roman Empire were mapped 
out with minute care, and that Constantine, there- 
fore, had in his possession all the materials required 
for an accurate decision, while any blunder or mis- 
calculation on his part could hardly have escaped 
exposure and derision in the time of the apostate 
Julian. It would be too much to say that Canon 
MacColl has proved his case, but he has shown that 
it may be wise to hold our judgment in suspense. 


THE CONFLICT OF RACES. 


The partition of Africa between the various 
Powers of Europe, and the gradual progress of 
Western civilisation in China, lends new importanee 
to an old problem. The whole of our policy, so far 
as it relates to the dark races, starts with the assump- 
tion that the white man is destined to be supreme in 
the world, that his function is to guide and control 
other races, whether black or yellow, and that his 
supremacy is to be permanent. This, as a writer 
in The Spectator points out, is a very large assump- 
tion. Many facts can be urged against it. The 
white man is confined by conditions of climate and 
temperature within the narrow area of the temperate 
zone, and his rate of increase is kept down by his 
desire for comfort. This by itself is sufficient to 
prevent any large extension of his dominion. The 
other races, on the contrary, grow with great 
rapidity. China is swarming into settlements on the 
mainland and over-seas. Where peace and order are 
established in Africa, the native races are outnum- 
bering the white settlers. And, meanwhile, our 
rivals of the future are learning from us some of the 
secrets of our present supremacy. Before long they 
will compete with us in manufacturing industry and 
in commerce, as they are already beginning to com- 
pete with us in the labour market. The great checks 
by which nature once impeded their progress— 
disease, drought, famine, war—we are steadily lessen- 
ing. It is in this direction, towards bringing the 
races more closely to the same level, that the course 
of events is now tending. But, as the same writer 
points out, we cannot predict the future with cer- 
tainty. The races stand practically apart even now. 
The line of separation between white and dark is 
distinct. An exceptional instance such as our 
Indian empire is an insufficient foundation for broad 
inferences. Nor can we forecast the effect of natural 
and physical forces in the future. The great 
scourges of the world are not yet exhausted. And 
if the two races meet in conflict, as they have met 
already, it will not be by numbers alone that the 
issue must be decided, but by character also—by 
endurance, energy, persistence, virtues in which the 
white races show no sign at present of being sur- 
passed by their possible antagonists. 
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IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


It is diflicult to imagine Boston without Bishop 
Brooks. He-was one of those men who become in- 
dissolubly united with the city in which they live 
and work. Sometimes it is hard to say on which 
side the debt lies ; whether it is the man who makes 
the place, or the place that makes theman. But in 
the case of Phillips Brooks no such question could 
possibly arise. Boston with its refinement and cul- 
ture, looking across the river to the famous univer- 
sity founded by John Harvard, gave him a magni- 
ficent platform and opened before him unique 
possibilities of power. But wherever his lot had 
been cast, the man would have been the same in all 
the essential elements that made him great. He 
would have fascinated the little world around him, 
would have won men’s trust and honour and love, 
with the same quiet ease in auy of the rough settle- 
ments that spring up on the frontiers of civilisation 
as in that historic city where America’s keenest 
minds have been wont to gather. His church—the 
new ‘‘ Trinity Church,” built for him a few years 
ago on what was then the edge of a suburb—was an 
image of its rector. Its simplicity, its stateliness, 
a certain amplitude and massiveness, blending with 
calm and quiet homeliness, mirrored his character 
with strange fidelity. But there are limits to the 
power of marble and stone and timber. They could 
suggest no part of that far-reaching sympathy which 
made all struggling and suffering hearts turn to 
Phillips Brooks, knowing as if by instinct that he 
would help them if he could, or that if help were 
impossible he would lighten their pain by sharing it. 
‘Even in the free Republic religious divisions sur- 
vive ; but the ordinary barriers of organization, and 
even of creed, he resolutely ignored, rousing the 
anger of some members of his own Church which 
broke out in stormy though ineffectual opposition 
when he was appointed Bishop of Massachusetts 
rather more than a year ago. The one difficulty 
which pained and distressed him to the last was that 
while he could and -did preach for men such as Dr. 
Gordon of the ‘‘Old South Church,’’ he was not 
free to invite them in return to fill his own pulpit 
at Trinity. Loyal as he was to the episcopal system, 
this was a bondage at which he chafed. What he 
did for religious life and faith in Boston it is impos- 
sible even to indicate. His power over young men 
was supreme. Among the undergraduates of Har- 
vard and in that great association of which Bosto- 
nians are so justly proud, all looked up to him as a 
true master and leader. From his robust faith they 
had learned that Christ needs men in the world, not 
sheep, and that they serve him best who can attain 
to that Christian manliness of which Phillips Brooks 
was so splendid an example. 


MES. PENNEFATHER. 


In a generation that has known Mrs. Booth, Mrs, 
Butler, M's; Willard, and Mrs. Pryce Hughes, we 
are not in much danger of forgetting the debt which 
we owe to women in social and religious work. 
Mrs. Pennefather’s service was less prominent and 
less universal, but it was very real and of consider- 
able importance. Her husband, the late Rev. 
William Pennefather, was the founder of ‘ Mild- 
may’’; and there, as in the work of his earlier 
years in Buckinghamshire and at Barnet, his wife 
took her full share of the burden of labour and re- 
sponsibility. After he settled at Mildmay Park and 
established the conferences which have since deve- 
loped into so large an organization, she still con- 
tinued to help him, and since his death in 1873 she 
has continued the work which they began together. 
It is to her energy and devotion that the various 
institutions that have gradually grown up round 
the original centre—the Orphanage, the Hospital, 
and the Deaconesses’ Home, owe much of their 
prosperity and usefulness. The particular type of 
religious experience and emotion which is cultivated 
at ‘‘ Mildmay ”’ may have little hold upon the sym- 
pathy of some among us. Its affected dialect and 
the artificial simplicity of its tone and temper may 
repel us. But we should be narrow-minded indeed 
if we failed to recognise that there are souls which 
have found blessing there which they sought in vain 
elsewhere, and that there are natures which need an 
exceptional climate and atmosphere if the religious 
life in them is to develop its beauty or its strength. 

MR. BENJAMIN CLARKE. 

The teachers and the scholars of our Sunday 
Schools lose a true friend in Mr. Clarke. For 
nearly twenty years he has taken an active part in 
developing and strengthening that great system 
which has done so much for the greatness of our 
nation, and as editor of the Sunday School Chronicle 
his name has become familiar in all parts of the 
Kingdom, and far beyond its bounds as well. By 
great good fortune, while he was still a young man, 
the way was opened for him to retire from his 
official position in the Inland Revenue Department, 
and to devote himself entirely to the work for which 
he was so exceptionally qualified. For eleven years 
he served the Sunday School Union as general 
editor, and when he retired from that position, and 
became secretary of the Home for Little Boys, he 
still retained the editorship of the Chronicle. Work 
such as his cannot easily be measured. Its results 
are so widely diffused, its influence is so gradual in 
operation, it acts so much by quickening and inspir- 
ing others, that it is not till after it has passed away 
from us that we can appreciate its real value. But 
for many years past Mr. Clarke was universally 
recognised as one of the most loyal and intelligent 
workers that the Christian Churches of our time have 
sent out into the world. 








